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Dippermouth blues; Canal Street 
blues; High society; All the wrongs 
you’ve done me; Everybody 

loves my baby; Mandy, make up your 
mind; Them there eyes; Lazy 

river; Georgia on my mind; That’s 
my home; Hobo, you can’t ride 

this train; On the sunny side 

of the street LAT 8211 


See see rider: Reckless blues; Court 
house blues; Trouble in mind; New 
Orleans function; Free as a bird— 
Oh, didn’t he ramble; Gut bucket 
blues; If I could be with you; 

Body and soul; Memories of 

you; You rascal you; When 

it’s sleepy time down South; 

I surrender, dear LAT 8212 


Musical arrangements by 
SY OLIVER and BOB HAGGART 


Vocal solos for 
blues accompaniment period by 
VELMA MIDDLETON 


Cornet chop suey; 
Heebie jeebies; Georgia 
grind; Muskrat ramble; 
King of the Zulus; 

Snag it; Some of these days; 

When you’re smiling; Song of 

the islands; I can’t believe that 

you’re in love with me; Dear old 
Southland; Exactly like you LAT 8213 


Background piano for 
narration by BILLY KYLE 


Research for narration by 
MILT GABLER and 
LEONARD FEATHER 


Wild man blues; Potato head blues; Weary 
blues; Gully low blues; Struttin’ with some 
barbecue; Hotter than that; Two deuces; 
My Monday date; Basin Street blues; 
Knockin’ a jug; I can’t give you anything 
but love; Mahogany hall stomp 
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Along with the New Year arrived a 
crop of rumours regarding the present 
exchanges governing the entry of 
American musicians into this country. It 
was reported that the Musicians Union 
were going to cut the entry this year by 
at least fifty per cent, and had it not been 
for the Ministry of Labour—an_ un- 
expected ally—it is probable that this 
would have been done. The Union, it 
appears, wanted to make some excep- 
tions to the exchange rule, but the 
Ministry would have nothing to do with 
“exceptions” and so, happily, the posi- 
tion at present remains status quo. 

Little seems to be known about these 
“exceptions” the Union wanted to make, 
but it may have something to do with 
their statement that some of our visitors 
“were not up to expected standards’”—a 
statement which was either a gross piece 
of impudence on someone's part, or else 
a howling funny remark; depending on 
whichever way you look at it. 


Anyway the ripples on the pond seem 
to have settled for the moment, and we 
can look forward with eager anticipa- 
tion to. hearing Sarah Vaughan, Jazz at 
the Philharmonic (with Ella Fitzgerald), 
Wilbur de Paris and his New New 
Orleans Music and others yet not fixed. 

We bid them welcome—may they 
prosper and enjoy their stay m_ this 
country. And also may the agents or 
bookers prosper, for contrary to the 
narrow-minded views held in some 
quarters, we believe that agents are a 
necessary adjunct to a healthy entertain- 
ment business. Musicians are, by 
necessity, a part and parcel of this busi- 
ness and certainly. although we have 
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been quite close to things, we have never 
seen anything here between agent and 
visiting musician that could disturb any- 
one. Perhaps the stories surrounding the 
visiting musicians and bookers have been 


exaggerated for some reason, for we 
cannot see any reason why some credu- 
lous folk in the provinces froth them- 
selves to the frontiers of apoplexy every 
time the word booker is even mentioned. 
And don’t forget if there weren't such 
people to put up the money, we should 
be missing a great amount of the jazz 
we are having the chance to hear and 
enjoy these days. 


Big Bill Broonzy 


We are sorry to announce that follow- 
ing a series of operations it appears 
doubtful if Big Bill Broonzy will ever 
sing again. This sad news has resulted in 
the announcement of a benefit concert to 
be given for him at the London Coliseum 
on March 9th. At the time of going to 
press the following bands have offered 
their services for free, Humphrey 
Lyttelton, Johnny Dankworth, Don 
Rendell, Dill Jones and the Vipers 
Skiffle Group. Chris Barber who cannot 
make the date owing to an out of town 
engagement generously donated 
£250 Os. Od. to the fund. 

Any enquiries for tickets can be made 
through this office or direct to Keith 
Prowse, 90 New Bond St., London W.1. 


Jazz On The Air 

By the courtesy of Mr. E. N. Davison, 
here is a list of programmes on which 
jazz can be heard regularly each week. 
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Nightly, The Voice of America at 7 till 
9 and 10 till 12 in the 19, 31 and 41 
metre band Short Wave and 11 to 12 on 
1734 metres Long Wave. AFN (Ball 
games permitting) from 10.05 on 271, 
344 and 547m. Medium Wave. Europe 1, 
9.10 on Sundays to Thursdays, 9.30 on 
Fridays on 1622m. L/W. Sunday, One 
fixed time show at 10 on 484m. M/W. 
Monday. Stockholm at about 9.30 (after 
the news) on 245, 255, 306m. M/W. 
Tuesday, Paris at 8.30 on 258m. M/W. 
Wednesday. Brussels, 5.30 on 484m. 
M/W, 8.30 on 267m. M/W, 9.30 on 189 
and 309m. M/W also 11.10 on 195, 295, 
363m. M/W. Thursday. B.B.C. at 6.30 on 
434m. M/W, 8.30 on 484m. M/W 
(Yannick Bruynoghe) and B.B.C. 247m. 
M/W at 10.40. Friday. 2.15 on 41.29m. 
S/W, 195, 295 and 363m. M/W. 4.30 on 
228, 337 and 477m. M/W and jn the 19, 
25 and 3lm. bands S/W. AFN at 9, 
B.B.C. at 10.40. Saturday. Paris at 11.30 
a.m. on 48.39m. S/W, 198m. M/W and 
1829m. L/W. Again at 12 and 12.25 with 
Spirituals. Geneva, 4.15 on 393m. M/W 
and in 3Ilm. band S/W. At 5 on 324m. 
M/W, 5.05 on 218m. M/W. B.B.C. at 
6.30 on 464m. M/W, AFN at 8 and 8.30. 
Paris (Panassié) at 9.30 on 218, 280, 318. 
359, 379, 445 and 498. Radio Belge at 
9.10 (Carlos de Radzitsky) on 484m. 
M/W. Luxembourg at 9.30 on 208m. 
M/W. 9.50 on 41.29m. S/W, 195, 295 
and 363m. M/W. AFN at 10.05. Lugano 
at 10.10 on 568m. M/W. AFN at 11.085. 
and finally from 12 till 2 on 49.38m. 
S/W. 189 and 309 and 506m. M/W. 
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Much has been written and a good 
deal spoken on the merits and demerits 
of Dave Brubeck as a jazz artist. He has 
been widely acclaimed as a _ brilliant 
pianist, and just as widely denounced as 
a pretentious flop. Amongst the praise 
such descriptive words as delectable. 
magnificent, emotional, talented, and 
cerebral have~been applied to his piano- 
playing: amongst the criticism, preten- 
tious, chaotic, cold, irrational, and bar- 
baric are words which strike one as being 
equally descriptive. The ensuing account 
is a honest attempt to present Brubeck in 
his true light; to examine his more 
obvious drawbacks; to assess his relative 
merits. It is not intended to discuss the 
Brubeck Quartet’s place in jazz, nor to 
relate the musical activities of Brubeck, 
but to examine Brubeck the pianist. In 
so doing it is hoped to establish his value 
as a jazz contributor, and to point out 
where he loses his impact as a leading 
figure in this context, 


Initially it should be made apparent 
that Brubeck is both a competent musi- 
cian and an intelligent person. A study of 
several of his recorded performances, 
from his early days to his more recent 
efforts, leaves no doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the former statement, and on 
hearing some of Brubeck’s own opinions 
on his own music, and on jazz in general, 
it is equally obvious that he is possessed 
with abundant intelligence plus the 
ability to express himself forcefully in 
words as well as in music. To quote, 
“Style is a means of expressing an idea, 
and when developing an idea a style 
evolves. Not understanding my_ basic 
concept has led to much meaningless 
labelling.” This is a typical Brubeck 
statement and illustrates his 


DAVE 


BRUBECK 


by STANLEY H. WHITE 


capacity for intelligent thought and logi- 
cal reasoning. In fact Brubeck is one of 
the jazz world’s more intellectual musi- 
cians, and this very intellect is one of the 
things many jazz critics hold against 
him. In common with Jimmy Giuffre, 
John Graas, and other jazzmen in the 
modern school, Brubeck is a theorist as 
well as a performer. In endeavour:ng to 
introduce some aspects of classical music 
into jazz he has been severely scorned. 
Yet Brubeck, unlike Giuffre or Graas, is 
a natural improvisor. His ability to impro- 
vise fluently on almost any given theme, 
and his ability to swing with both drive 
and imagination make him a_ jazz 
musician of singular merit. 

Improvisation is the essence of Bru- 
beck; and improvisation is the essence 
of jazz. Jazz which is not improvised 
must lack a high proportion of its 
individuality and charm, and conse- 
quently only musicians with a definite 
improvisational aptitude make good jazz- 
men. To quote Brubeck again, “Jazz in 
its highest form will always be impro- 
vised, no matter how complex it 
becomes. . . . Jazz has revived the almost 
lost art of improvisation and has acted 
as a revitalising force in Classical music 
because of its spontaneity and closeness 
to basic human emotions.” 

Whilst Brubeck relies extensively on 
his flair for improvisation, it is extremely 
doubtful whether he could have attained 
his present-day prominence’ without 
being a totally competent, and adequately 
equipped musician as well. He owes a 
great deal of his success to his dynamical 
style of playing, but more so to his ver- 
satility and his command over his 
instrument. Brubeck has often been 
accused of coldness and for playing 
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without a recognisable swing, yet he can 
play with tremendous swing, or with the 
gentle swinging touch of Earl Hines. To 
suggest Brubeck doesn’t swing seems 
ut.erly ridiculous when one hears his 
pulsating piano on “Balcony Rock”, “All 
the Things You Are”, or “Gone With 
The W:nd”. On these three numbers 
Brubeck swings beautifully the 
swing is both natural and spontaneous, 
and never laboured or co-incidental. 


Taking the question of Brubeck and 
improvisation a stage further, we find in 
Brubeck’s more insp:red momenis a posi- 
tive creative genius. This genius unfolds 
itself in his instinctive knack of inserting 
quite pretty, yet logical, phrases into his 
general trend of improvisation. His 
development, extension, and exploration 
of these themes or phrases make Bru- 
beck a fascinating pianist to listen to. 
His flow of ideas is invariably astutely 
conceived, well co-ordinated, and 
smoothly performed, and his ability to 
protract and develop an original idea or 
theme is quite phenomenal. It is this 
development of an idea, or an intrigu- 
ing theme, which is Brubeck’s strength 
as a jazz improvisor. His execution is not 
always flawless, yet he nearly always 
manages to tower over this weakness 
with his originality, his drive, and his 
compelling train of creative thought. 

In his improvisations, Brubeck makes 
extensive use of the sudden conception of 
these original ideas, and he introduces 
them into the pattern of improvisation 
without any undue distraction or diffi- 
culty. There is no pre-meditative aspect, 
no selection of themes beforehand; these 
themes occur out of sheer inspiration and 
at the moment of their conception in the 
pianist’s mind, Furthermore, Brubeck 
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has the ability to excite his listener 
through his acquired faculty of extend- 
ing a theme and interpolating quotes 
from well known tunes, or even the 
classics. These quotations fali naturally 
into the path of improvisation and 
seldom seem out place’ or 
inappropriate. 

Brubeck’s choice of tunes provides an 
interesting subject in itself. He appears 
to have preference for above average 
popular tunes, and often selects quite 
unusual material for his purpose. ‘For 
All We Know” is a tune few jazzmen 
would contemplate using, yet Brubeck 
conjures from it some beautiful piano 
sounds. His originals are quite few, but 
he has written some first class material 
with his “Balcony Rock” and “The 
Duke”. The manner in which he selects 
his material to suit his particular mode 
of expression is interesting, and he rarely, 
if ever, gives a sentimental ballad a 
heavy rhythmical treatment, unless the 
par.icular melody has an obvious 
rhythmic potential. Yet where a tune has 
a rhythmic character, is conducive to 
beat and rhythmic impulse, he can pro- 
duce a very powerful, rocking perform- 
ance. 

Despite the many assertions to the 
contrary, Brubeck is an accomplished 
and thorough piano technician. His 
sometimes heavy stressing of notes tends 
to conceal this asset, although on the 
bulk of his performances he displays a 
considerable keyboard technique, and his 
authority on his instrument is always 
clearly in evidence. He employs repeti- 
tion of notes and phrases largely for 
effect and emphasis, and this should not 
be interpreted as a lack of range OF 
technical proficiency on Brubeck’s part. 


Although Brubeck has in the past been 
accused of heavy-handedness and so 
called ‘chaotic pounding’, he has some 
highly imaginative and subdued perform- 
ances to his credit, indicating that when 
the spirit moves him he can play with the 
utmost restraint and lightness of touch. 
His solo piano on “Laura”, My 
Romance”, and “For All We Know 
provides ample proof of this last point, 
and are without doubt gems of piano 
artistry, and at the same time studies 
in melodic improvisation. Taken all 
round then, Brubeck possesses a formid- 
able technique, and his instrumental 
prowess is not to be denied. 


After discussing Brubeck’s chief claims 
to fame, it now remains to assess his 
obvious limitations as a jazz performer. 
Taken in retrospect, although he would 
seem to have encountered the extremes 
of merit. and notoriety, Brubeck’s rise to 
jazz stardom has been quite sudden, and 
his pre-eminence as a jazz pianist of the 
modern school has been both distinctive 
and irrefutable. Prominent amongst the 
anti-Brubeck movement's disapproving 
cries have been the accusations of hybrid 
music and semi-classical tendencies. Bru- 
beck’s opponents have attacked him 
mainly because his music does not 
always remain entirely within the jazz 
idiom. Herein lies Brubeck’s main failing. 
He cannot always maintain the balance 
between jazz and classical music without 
forsaking an element vital to either one 
form. It is inevitable that his improvisa- 


tions sometimes take him away from jazz 
and into a classical vein. The fact that 
h's musical career began on a classical 
basis does to some extent account for his 
classical meanderings, yet the fact re- 
ma‘s that Brubeck does on occasions 
lose his jazz meaning. His excursions do 
of course sometimes succeed—his solo 
on “Don’t Worry “Bout Me” on the Jazz 
at Storyville: 1954 disc is a potent 
example—but he often fails to convince 
a jazz audience that he is in fact playing 
jazz. The unavoidable lack of beat, the 
absence of the jazz spirit—these indispens- 
able jazz attributes—bring defeat to an 
otherwise highly intelligent and musi- 
cianly artist. The inevitable outcome is 
that Brubeck cannot fully extend him- 
self musically without entering the com- 
plex world of the ultra-modernists. 


Arising out of the vehement . con- 
troversies raged on the subject of 
Brubeck’s style, numerous critics have 
opposed him on the grounds that his 
piano playing is ham-fisted, mis-directed, 
and devoid of adequate tonal variation. 
The majority of these same critics have 
agreed that his predominant faults where 
style is concerned are his habitual 
attempts to play with over-elaborateness, 
his disregard for the effectiveness of 
simplicity in jazz, and his apparent 
inability to swing without resorting to 
exaggerated dynamics. 


In truth Brubeck has a_ definite 
tendency to overstress his notes; he tends 
io give the impression that he is both 
clumsy and incapable of light fingering. 
and many of his solos are notable for 
their total absence of quieter passages. 
Yet in a few of h’s solos he completely 
disproves this idea by playing in remark- 
able contrast. and in an easy relaxed 
manner showing that his technique does 
allow him the ability to improvise at any 
tempo with both imagination and the 
accompanying sensitivity. His long and 
rather noisy solo on “On the Alamo” 
would seem to justify much of the 
severest criticism he has aroused, but his 
playing on “Out of Nowhere” is relaxed 
and yet swings superbly, and is in sharp 
contrast to his “Alamo” performance. 
The conclusion inferred is that although 
Brubeck has beert guilty of giving quite 
bad displays, he has also given us much 
inspired piano work, and his finer 
moments are the combined product of a 
dazzling technique and an_ enquiring 
musical mind. It would now appear 
therefore that although Brubeck is an 
accomplished and thoughtful jazz pianist, 
his capabilities in jazz are distinctly 
limited: the border line is easily crossed, 
and Brubeck is a pianist who treads 
dangerously close to it. 


Brubeck, like Stan Kenton, is a style- 
breaker; a talented and albeit gifted 
musician, yet never certain of his own 
limitations or exactly what he hopes to 
achieve in jazz. The unorthodox 
approach, the same doubtful excursions 
into the Classics are there, as with 
Kenton. The fundamental reason for 
Brubeck’s failure to convince the jazz 
masses is simply that he has attempted 
to bring something new into jazz. He 
assumes the important role of a facile 
pianist-improvisor, and thereby confirms 
his direct association with the jazz 
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idiom, but he introduces non-jazz feei- 
ings, a classically trained mind, and an 
unusually fierce vile-driver technique. 

In common with many modern jazz 
men before him, and one or two since. 
Brubeck fails largely where he tries to 
alter the fundamental principles. The 
basic rules of jazz cannot be freely 
altered without jazz losing something 
of its essential character and direct 
appeal. When Brubeck respects jazz 
tradition he can be a great pianist—when 
he alters the rules or breaks the bound- 
aries he loses his jazz perspective. 
Leaving these considerations aside 
Brubeck is a star performer, and is un- 
questionably capable of contributing in 
some measure to the status of jazz, and 
in part responsible for stimulating a 
more concentrated interest in its appre- 
ciation and in its implications. 

In short, Brubeck is neither an out- 
standingly good jazz artist, nor an 
inadequate one. The fact that Brubeck 
has had to contend with so much abusive 
criticism is purely a sign of his startling 
originality and modern approach, and 
is commonplace with all extremists and 
style-breakers. Whilst much of this 
criticism has been justified and objective, 
a great deal of it has been both #l- 
founded and short-sighted. The ultra- 
traditionalists attack him with a singular 
short-sightedness, whilst the modernists 
tend to over-idolise him. Far from being 
a bom jazz man, Brubeck is a creative 
artist, an ariist who uses jazz as_ his 
means of self-impression and as a source 
of unbounded inspiration. Quoting Bru- 
beck again, “Creation is the goal— 
sometimes attained, sometimes not, but 
always sought.” This statement surely 
symbolises Brubeck’s purpose in jazz. He 
may often sidetrack his purpose, and he 
may on occasions lose his sense of pers- 
pective, but he never loses sight of his 
basic driving force—the element of im- 
provisation, It is this pre-occupation 
with the improvisational element coupled 
with the fervent desire to create and 
render to jazz a higher place in the 
world of music, which gives Brubeck his 
rightful position as having something 
worthwhile to say in the jazz idiom. 
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DOUGLAS HAGUE 


A SALUTE TO THE BLUES 


Recent articles appearing in the New 
York papers have brought attention to the 
lack of jazz being heard or seen on the 
local radio and television networks. Only 
recently Willis Conover who presents the 
jazz series for VOA (Voice of America) 
offered to do a jazz programme for any 
New York station without salary! But 
despite this disinterest in jazz as shown 
by the officials of TV networks, a bright 
light appeared a few weeks ago. 


On WCBS-TV a programme entitled 
“The Sound of Jazz” was presented. It 
was a musical salute to the blues as the 
foundation of jazz. Most of the credit 
must go to Nat Hentoff who acted in 
many capacities and enlisted the talents 
of those performing. Mr. Hentoff’s steady 
hand gave us a smooth show without the 
usual corny hullabaloo that usually goes 
into jazz scripts. The different styles were 
explained either musically or by spoken 
introductions by some of the artists per- 
forming. 


The opening number, a big band jump, 
was lead by Count Basie with a troup 
that has to be named in its entirety. With 
the Count in the rhythm section were 
Freddie Green, Eddie Jones, and Jo 
Jones. The reed section consisted of Earl 
Warren, Bea. Webster, Coleman Hawkins, 
and Gerry Mulligan, whilst the tram- 
mists were Benny Morton, Vic Dicken- 
son and Dickie Wells. A _ five-man 
trumpet section consisted of Doc 
Cheatham, Joe Wilder, Joe Newman, 
Roy Eldridge, and Emmett Berry. There 
were fine, swinging solos by Hawk, 
Wells, Newman, Mulligan, and Basie. 
The arrangements were by Nat Pierce. 
After this fine jump blues, came a group 
led by Henry “Red” Allen, with Rex 
Stewart, Vic Dickenson, Hawk, Pee Wee 
Russell, Nat Pierce, Danny Barker, Milt 
Hinton, and Jo Jones. Their first number 
“Wild Man Blues” had particularly fine 
work by Rex, and again on “Rosetta” 
behind Red’s vocal, more exuberant 
sounds from Rex over a really cookin’ 
rbythm section. Hawk, Red, and Pee 
Wee (what a pleasure to hear him 
again !) all turned in fine solos and the 
session brought strongly to mind the old 
Rhythmakers and Chicago Rhythm 
Kings discs that Red cut many years ago 
—real happy jazz! The next group to 
be featured was the Thelonious Monk 
Trio, The tune “Blue Monk’’, one of the 
finest modern blues with roots in the 
bayou, showed Thelonious at his very 
best. Excellent support from bassist 
Abdul Malik and drummer Osie Johnson 
made this deep and groovy. Although 
they followed the Allen group there was 
no disturbance in the continuity since all 
vie the same train of thought—the 

ues. 


Next was the genial “Daddy of the 
Blues”, Mr. Jimmy Rushing. Jimmy, as 
usual, was in great form and the sound 
of the big band behind him with Basie’s 
piano combined to produce marvelous 
sounds. 


On the following set the band did a 
lengthy version of “Dickies Dream”. 
This was a wild, swinging affair (if Basie 
could only keep this band as his own) 
with solos by nearly everyone. Jo Jones 
was without a doubt “on” this after- 
noon, and if he had been criticised for 
his performance with Basie at Newport, 
then he more than atoned on this session. 
Gerry Mulligan was in fine swinging 
form and fitted completely with the men 
around him. Every solo he took was a 
perfect gem, and in my opinion on this 
showing he is the best baritone man that 
Bill Basie ever had. 


Next came an eleven-piece unit accom- 
panying Billie Holiday. Th:s was one of 
Lady’s best days; being completely at 
ease and mistress of the situation. The 
band consisted of Cheatham, Eldridge, 
Dickenson, Hawk, Webster, Mulligan, 
Lester Young, and a rhythm section of 
pianist Mal Waldron, Danny Barker, 
M:lt Hinton, and Osie Johnson. Inter- 
spaced between Billie’s soulful singing 
were some good solos notably by Pres 
who showed that he can attain his old 
form when playing with men who play 
in his original idiom. 

The combination of Blues, Folk, and 
Modernism were then unfolded with the 
Jimmy Giuffre Trio playing a Giuffre 
original, “The Train and The River”, 
with Jimmy on tenor, baritone, and 
clarmet. He was accompanied by the 
warm, sensitive guitar of Jim Hall; and 
the newcomer Jim Atlas on bass. They 
played in the soft, low key that Giuffre 
prefers, but it was strong, forceful, and 
powerful jazz in its basic conception. 


The closing composition was a simple 
blues by a piano-less group consisting of 
clarinettists Pee Wee Russell and Jimmy 
Giuffre with Barker, Hinton, and Jo 
Jones. Fabulous jazz of a tyvoe seldom 
heard; and unfortunately probably never 
to be heard again. The interplay between 
the two clarinettists was the fadeout to 
the finest jazz ever presented on tele- 
vision. I regret that the name of the 
camera-man escaped me, for he photo- 
graphed the musiciaas in a most feeling- 
ful fashion that helped no end in defining 
the music as well as the musicians them- 
selves. 


Another Show 


_ Art Ford, a disc-jockey whose taste 
in music is always at a high level, has 
been presenting a TV series called 
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“Greenwich Village Party”. It is an 
informal show set in an apartment scene 
with the usual type of Village inhabitants 
crowding the room. Singers, artists, 
actors, poets, etc., are guests and re- 
cently the scene was enhanced by the 
presence of Messrs. Josh White and 
Jimmy Rushing. Josh did “Nobody 
Knows You When You're Down And 
Out” and “Get Along Home Cindy”, and 
showed that he still remains as one of 
our top folk singers with a real feeling 
for the blues, On Rushing’s turn at the 
mike he did “I Cried For You” and 
“Bye, Baby, Bye Bye” with the Cy Cole- 
man Trio, and Dickie Wells on 
trombone. Jimmy was __ boisterous, 
exuberant, and happy sounding, whilst 
Wells continues to play with increased 
skill and fervor. 


In Memorium 

It is with regret that this column 
reports the passing of two jazzmen. The 
veteran Kansas City bassist Walter Page 
(born in Oklahoma City) who succumbed 
to a kidney ailment coupled with pneu- 
monia. He was 57 years old. A mainstay 
of the old Basie band and a perfect 
rhythm man he will be sadly missed. 
After a long illness with heart trouble 
guitarist Dick McPartland also passed 
away. A member of the Austin High 
Gang and Mound City Blue Blowers, 
Dick was forced to retire from music 
almost twenty years ago. He belonged to 
that school of excellent rhythm men who 
play unamplified guitar, and was one of 
our under-rated and forgotten jazzmen. 


(Continued on page 36) 


PEE WEE RUSSELL in the news again. 
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BERTA WOOD 


reports on the 


TENTH ANNUAL DIXIELAND JUBILEE 


Alphabetically, from Alvin Alcom to 
Zeke Zarchy, approximately two 
hundred and forty-seven traditional jazz 
musicians have played the West Coast 
Jubilees. But the paying public were not 
intrigued by the big, all-star “dream 
band” of crack, reading musicians who 
were the featured stars of this year’s 
Jubilce, and as Frank Bull looked out 
over the half empty house, with a good- 
natured grin he referred to it as a 
“musicians benefit”. 

Months of Jubilee publicity were can- 
celled when Bull lost his hour-long, five 
nights a week “Dixieland, Jazz, Barrel- 
house. Boogie and the Blues” radio 
programme early last year. The selective 
Benson Curtis Saturday jazz show was 
also a casualty. The new owners of 
K.F.W.B. threw jazz off the air. Bull 
assured the audience the Jubilees would 
continue year after year and since he is 
a wealthy man whose fondness for jazz 
music appears to be indestructible, we 
can depend on it. 

The young’ band ffirst the 
programme was the best young band to 
appear at a Jubilee and they played some 
of the best authentic jazz of the evening. 
They were rocking and_— swinging 
together in the full-bodied. correctly 
accented, early authentic jazz manner— 
surely a rare rhythmical accomplishment 
these days? The band represent five 
local colleges, and when they were 
introduced as The Original Pershing 
Square Tub and Jug Band, they were 
greeted with waves of laughter. Pershing 
Square is given over to erratic free 
speech, hot political discussions, fanatical 
ravings, occasional fist fights, vociferous 
preachings and so on. When there has 
been no place for the young rebels to 
play, they have played rousingly in 
Pershing Square. Excepting for the 
trumpet (Bob Wildey), the horns were 
not outstanding as individual soloists 
although there were occasional flashes of 
fire and brilliance. The live, pulsating, 
flowing-together of their broad rocking 
rhythm was their exciting and unusual 
feature. They know how to take the 
inspired spirit uv into the high regions 
and they also have the discipline to 
bring a maximum load of excitement 
down again to a feather-light landing. 
There isn’t much of that kind of spirit 
and control anymore. They drew long 
and enthusiastic applause from _ the 
house. 


Chicago Barrelhouse 


Pete Daily of the warm Chicago 
barrelhouse style had Jay St. John (an 


excellent clarinettist) and a new trom- 
bonist, Tommy Gekler, this year, Stan 
Wrightsman (piano), Lennie Esterdahl 
(banjo), Charlie Lodice (drums), and 
Ray Leatherwood (bass), completed the 
rhythm section. 

The band played a modernish, unison 
arrangement of an original called “Razor 
Sharp” that was not well received. “Jelly 
Roll Blues”, their best number had 
inspired solos from Jay St. John and 
Lernie Esterdahl. 


Darensbourg's Melodic Jazz 


One of the best bands on the pro- 
gramme was Joe Darensbourg’s new 
band from The Lark. Regular members 
are Mike DeLay, New Orleans trumpet 
man; Al Morgan, bass, of the New 
Orleans Morgan brothers who played 
with Barney Bgard’s groun the 
Beverly Cavern; Harvey Brooks, piano, 
of the Paul Howard and Teddy Buckner 
bands; George Vann, drummer, who 
came to the West Coast with Jimmy 
Noone, and Warren Smith, trombonist of 
Bobcat fame. George Vann has a good, 
clear blues voice and loves to sing. 


This band displayed an _ unusually 
beautiful jazz tone. Two thirds of the 
front Ine are from the tough New 
Orleans school that demanded a beauti- 
ful, liquid, hot tone, and Warren Smith 
has always had a flaming beauty of tone, 
and is fine when playing the blues. 

The selection of tunes enhanced their 
melodic style: “Four or Five Times”, 
“Yellow Dog Blues”, “The Martinique”, 
and Joe’s own “Lou-easy-an-i-a”. Harvey 
Brooks’ “Yellow Dog Blues” solo was 
sensitive and moving. Joe has recorded 
“Yellow Dog Blues” with this band on 
Lark label and it has sold 40,000 copies 
at the last count. 

George Vann is a fine drummer and 
he played delicate rhythmic jazz patterns 
behind Joe’s vocal on “Lou-easy”, and 
on “Martinique”. This band knows how 
to build from delicacy up to the power- 
house intensity of complete expression. 
As the band “took it up”, Mike who 
plays open horn, came on with a growl- 
ing trumpet in all-out hot style, Smitty 
was as gutly as you please and Joe, as 
leader, is becoming increasingly master- 
ful. The rhythm under the horns grew 
thick as molasses. Al Morgan’s bass 
work is rhythmically faultless. Harvey 
Brooks is one of the few piano players 
left who knows how to play “band 
piano”. 
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The First Jazz Fender 

Ray Bauduc and Nappy Lamare were 
co-leaders of the next band to appear 
and both looked twenty years younger 
than we know they are. Nappy intro- 
duced a flashy red and white electric 
Fender bass, the firs: to be seen on a 
Jubilee stage. A broad bar of chrome 
on the Fender caught the spotlights and 
flirted about through the aud’ence. 

It took courage for Navpy to appear 
before a traditional audience with this 
new and revolutionary instrument, but 
Nappy gets a good, gu‘ty, round jazz 
tone out of it—nothing metallic or whin- 
ing as in so many electronic instruments 
—and h's rhythm js straight from the 
source. The secret of the successful 
electric guitar and bass is in the mechani- 
cal construction of the nick-up and the 
amplifier. Tone must be develoved out 
of tubes, wiring, speaker and so on 
instead of from the instrument. How- 
ever it is, Nappy has got it worked out. 
In this band were Don Owens, piano; 
Gene Bolen, clarinet; Jackie Coon. 
trumpet; Rolly Furnas, trombone. 
Bauduc and George Vann stood out as 
the best jazz drummers of the night. 


“Blues The World Forgot” 
After intermission, Alton Purnell and 


JOHNNY ST. CYR and JAMES BROWN 
arriving at the JUBILEE 
photo Hiett 
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His Creole All Stars came swinging on 
down playing “Bourbon Street Parade”. 
it was a pick-up group of veterans and 
an extremely interesting combination. 
New Orleans bassist, Buddy Burns, has 
played with the George Lewis band. Paul 
“Polo” Barnes has a_ long’ and 
distinguished history having played with 
King Oliver, Jelly Roll Morton and 
Papa Celestin. Rabon Tarrant drummed 
with Paul Howard in the early fifties. 
William Woodman Snr. played with 
Teddy Buckner’s band. James Brown is 
a trumpet player new to traditional jazz 
here. and has been playing for years, 
behind Dinah Washington among many 
and various jobs, He had just come in 
from Alaska. He is a powerhouse player 
with tremendous technique in the grand 
jazz manner. He can fan it, choke it, rag 
it—name it and he can play it. Perhaps 
he had been playing in the frantic 
manner of late years. In any case he 
and the audience provided one of the 
most hilarious kicks of the evening. Not 
being familiar with the tough, perceptive 
audience, he stepped out to bring the 
house down with a powerfully blown, 
empty-toned, modern-frantic show piece. 
When his solo was received by a dead 
silence he got the message. He scampered 
back to the legitimate jazz forms in a 
hurry and played fine, versatile jazz 
trumpet through the remainder of the 
Creole set. 


Teddy Buckner 


Teddy Buckner appeared with two new 
men. Chester Lane, whom no one knew, 
played accomplished and talented piano 
and Pud Brown played clarinet. Regu- 
lars. Streamline Ewing, trombone; 
“Lefty” Jesse Sailes, drums and_ the 
frightfully dignified technically 
accomplished Art Edwards, _ bass. 


Edwards is well over six feet and he 
looks more like a Supreme Court judge 
than a jazz musician. Buckner’s “West 
End Blues” in slow tempo with beautiful 


blues tones was in the top class of the 
best jazz of the evening. Few trumpet 
players can play with more heart and 
beauty and jazz strength. If Teddy could 
record “Stardust” played in his most 
beautiful jazz style as I have heard him 
play it, then it would surely become a 
jazz classic. Streamline of the Lunceford 
and Hines bands, shone as the excep- 
tional trombonist he is. The house came 
down for Teddy as it always does. He 
will appear in the filmed version of the 
life of W. C. Handy to be ca!led “St. 
Louis Blues”. 


A Big Financial Turkey 


The 21-man, all star “Dream Band” 
(organised by Gil Rodin and Matty Mat- 
lock) had Morty Corb, bass; Allan 
Reuss, guitar; Marvin Ash and Stan 
Wrightsman, pianos, back to back; Roy 
Harte, drums; Murray Mc Eachern, Moe 
Schneider, Joe Yukl, Herbie Harper, 
Tommy Pederson, Joe Howard, trom- 
bones; Manny Klein, Conrad Gozzo, 
Frank Beach, Zeke Zarchy, trumpets and 
Matty Matlock, Babe Russin, Jack 
Dumont, Dent Echols, Jack Chaney, Joe 
Rushton on saxes. 

They came on playing “At The Jazz 
Band Ball” in a big, unwieldy, rather 
turgid manner. Marvin Ash (and perhaps 
others) was having difficulty in hearing 
the drummer. It was a top-heavy, brassy 
number that couldn't get off the ground. 
“Dogtown Blues” came off much better 
due to arranged solo room. Manny Klein 
proved that he can play good authentic 
trumpet blues which hardly needs a 20 
man backing. Matty Matlock’s clarinet 
blues were also very good and it was 
interesting to hear a clarinet stand out 
in the polyglot of overbearing brass. 
“Honky Tonk Train Blues” featured 
Marvin Ash and Stan Wrightsman play- 
ing together and both reading for dear 
life. Both pianists appeared strained and 
worried and very relieved to get it 
finished. In places the band had the big 


ALTON PURNELL greets MAURICE DURAND trumpet player from New Orleans 
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sound of a lumbering elephant dragging 


his feet. They were well-disciplined, 
expensive and showy but it remained a 
hodge-podge that had nothing more than 
some moving and interesting high spots. 


Finale 

For the finale, all the musicians on 
the programme came from the wings and 
joined the seated big band. The timing 
and production of the Jubilees have 
been excellent with no hitches, but this 
time everything broke down as Rev. 
Brannon led his well known radio and 
television “Echoes of Eden Choir” of 
over a hundred voices onto the stage. 
They came on in white robes, very 
slowly in single file and it seemed to take 
them forever to get on stage, arranged 
and ready to sing. The assembled musi- 
cians sat or stood looking bored until 
they were obscured by standing lines of 
singers. 

Rev. Brannon brought his own choir 
accompaniment—an animated woman 
pianist who played strongly but in a 
manner too tense for jazz standards and 
a young bongo drummer who knocked 
out hard patterns of drum sounds. Their 
S.nging is far too modern for excellent, 
moving spiritual singing and they were 
not at all convincing to me. They were too 
restrained and polite and also a bit too 
theatrical, The less well known Central 
Baptist Dixie Hummingbirds, also from 
Los Angeles, would have offered far 
better authentic spiritual singing. 
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FREE PRESS 


“An art is as great as its practising 
individuals, and the individuals that lift 
jazz above mere transient entertainment 
and have made it America’s only contri- 
bution to great music are, almost to a 
man. members of the Negro race.” 

Peter Russell, 
Goodchild’s Jazz Bulletin, 
No. 19, January, 1958, 


RETURN OF THE CHAMP 


When we came to work out the results 
of “The Jazz Record of the Year Poll” 
for the Christmas issue, something 
seemed terribly wrong. The Champ 
wasn’t in there challenging. But he’s back 
in the ring for 1958 all right, in devastat- 
ing form, laying about him with more 
than the expected vigour and skill. 

“Satchmo”, the four-record “Musical 
Autobiography of Louis Armstrong” on 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4, is dealt with at 
length, we understand, elsewhere in this 
issue, but we cannot let such a tremen- 
dous achievement pass without a salute. 

That most of it was made by Louis 
in his 57th year ought to give some pause 
to his miserable detractors, especially 
since it invites comparison with what he 
did as a young man. If you'll kindly play 
“King of the Zulus” again, the old and 
the new. you should have no difficulty in 
deciding that this is one jazzman deserv- 
ing of the utmost in respect and consider- 
ation. 

Sometimes re-makes leave you 
hankering for the originals. These do not. 
They stand up. They have their own 
strength and verity, Louis’ strength and 
verity. This is just as true of the later 
numbers, with their lovingly re-worked 
backgrounds by Sy Oliver, as of the 
earlier ones. In many cases, these back- 
grounds are superior to the originals, 
and they are helped by superb recording. 

Excest for six re-issued and edited 
items from the Decca-Brunswick back- 
log, the current All Stars are used 
throughout, other musicians being added 
where needed. This bespeaks loyalty, and 
the men certainly reward Louis in their 
work, Trummy particularly. Probably 
no other trombone playing today could 
have done so well in such a variety of 
roles. He roars with the required aban- 
don in New Orleans, background or solo, 
muted or open; he plays decoratively on 
the pretty numbers, and when we come 
to re-creations from the Swing Era, he 
is right at home with feeling and beat. 
Its still, to us, a major source of 
astonishment the way Trummy has got 
the tailgate style down, so that he plays 
it better than anyone, save Ory, has ever 


STANLEY DANCE 


LIGHTLY and POLITELY 


done. And despite dire prognostications, 
it seems to have had no ill effect on his 
original style. 


Billy Kyle also acquits himself nobly. 
He plays charming background mus:c as 
Louis verbally introduces each number 
(and what a lot of Louis’ character is re- 
vealed in his sweet, talking voice!). His 
solos, too, are more spirited and inventive 
than we have heard from him for a long 
time. That in the opening number, 
“Dipper Mouth Blues”, for example, is 
very exciting. 

Ed Hall plays in his customary manner, 
about which opinion remains sharply 
divided. We like best his low-register 
obbligati to vocals. Velma may not be a 
great blues singer, but so far as we are 
concerned she sings competently and in- 
offensively, Without her, too, we should 
not probably have heard Louis in one of 
his great roles—accompanying a blues 
singer on trumpet. There’s nothing im- 
pressive about the bass playing of Squire 
Gersh, but, taking the assignment as a 
whole, it must be said that Barrett Deems 
does well. He may not provide any great 
lift, but he lays a simple, steady beat 
which seems pretty virtuous nowadays. 


The handsomely boxed set costs a lot, 
but it is undoubtedly an essential pack- 
age. The useful illustrated booklet con- 
tains full discographical data, some good 
pictures, and an interesting essay by one 
Gilbert Millste?n. 


As if this were not a feast. on Bruns- 
wick LAT 8210 are a dozen tracks of 
“Louis and the Angels”. Sy’s angels 
consists of a mess of strings, a choir and 
a celeste. A few unspiritual jazzmen help 
up keep our feet on the ground and the 
end product is thoroughly enjoyable. 
Louis sounds happy. As _ annotator 
Charles Fox knowingly observes, Louis 
is “one of the perpetually young in 
heart”. He isn’t daunted by the angelic 
surroundings. There is, indeed, some- 
thing dsstinctly delectable about the 
contrast between his down-home voice 
and horn and the silken, pseudo- 
sophistication of the strings and girlish 
voices. (One of these voices sounds like 
a potential Kay Davis.) For sampling, we 
suggest “Angel Child”, “Angel” and 
“The Prisoner's Song’. Here, on better 
tempos, the temporal element gets the 
upper hand and starts swinging. “Romp 
it, romp it!", cries Louis on the last title, 
and then sets an example with a flaming 
trumpet lead. Vocally, the introduction 
and coda to “Goodnight Angel” are a 
real kick. The pretty piano that emerges 
here and there sounds like a restrained 
Kyle. 


R.C.A., too, has an excellent rezord by 
Louis, an EP (RCX-105) of four record- 
ings from 1946. “Sugar” and “I Want a 
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Little Girl’, made with Vic Dickenson, 
Bigard, Callender and Zutty, will hardly 
need recommending. Louis dwarfs their 
combined talents and reigns in supremely 
mellow majesty. On the reverse, it’s the 
same story, despite the mighty company 
of Duke and Johnny Hodges. It’s a pity 
that Louis and Johnny haven't been 
heard together more. On “Long, Long 
Journey”, the solo routine is Louis 
(trumpet), Johnny (alto), Louis (vocal), 
Duke (piano), and Louis (vocal). "Taint 
no dream! “Snafu” belies the derogatory 
title with another superb trumpet solo 
and good piano from Strayhorn. The re- 
cording quality on this side is indifferent, 
but you get eight minutes playing time. 

Next are the two H.M.V. LPs of 
“Louis and Ella Again” (CLP 1146 and 
CLP 1147), both of which are better than 
the earlier CLP 1098. The atmosphere on 
these Granz recordings is very different 
from that on those previously discussed. 
The accompaniment by the Oscar Peter- 
son Trio and Louis Bellson, if not exactly 
inimical, is bleak to the point of 
wintriness, monotonous rhythmically and 
dynamically, and mechanical in its con- 
ceptions. As before, there appears to 
have been a min'mum of preparation, 
and the choice of such an old-in-heart 
number as “Autumn in New York” for 
Louis to sing is extremely ridiculous. It 
is, perhaps, a good idea to accept the 
assumption of little preparation. Re- 
cognising these as scantily rehearsed, 
spontaneous creations, we may derive the 
more pleasure from them, “Stompin’ At 
the Savoy” is admittedly that, raggedy 
but lively. As in the “Satchmo” set. 
Louis makes h’s affection for Chick 
Webb very obvious, and here he is re- 
membering warmly. Chick Webb'll 
cut ‘em,” he cries twice as memories 
stir. 

CLP 1146 is much superior to CLP 
1147 on nearly all counts and the long 
version of “Let’s Do It” by Louis alone 
will surely become a classic. Never to our 
knowledge have the hilarious lyrics been 
sung so effectively. Louis doesn’t just 
extract all possible humour from them; 
he endows them with extra humour. As 
he reacts to all the astonishing inform- 
ation contained in the lines, his variety 
of expression is marvellous. For “gold- 
fish in the privacy of bowls” there is 
courteous respect. For “shallow shoals” 
of “English soles” there appears to be a 
gourmet’s interest. For “sloths who hang 
down from twigs” there is disgust. For 


“sweet guinea pigs” (whose “effort is 
great”) and “courageous kangaroos” 
there is admiration; for the “moths in 


the rugs” and their peculiar situation 
there is incredulity. It is great artistry. so 
genial, so impossible to resist. 
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“Makin’ Whoopee” (all Louis again), 
“Don’t Be That Way” and “Gee, Baby 
Ain't I Good To You”, are also very suc- 
cessful on this record. 

On CLP 1147 there are, of course, 
plenty of joys. “Learning the Blues”, a 
good number, gets admirable duet treat- 
ment, “Willow Weev For Me”, all Louis, 
has a whole, moving trumpet chorus, but 
vocally sounds like a_ preliminary 
canter, “Ill Wind” is all Ella’s, and quite 
beautiful. Guess you'd better get this 
one, too. The idea of having Ella and 
Louis sing some of the songs alone was a 
good one. More variety results for one 
thing, and duets, which require more re- 
hearsing, do tend to acquire a vague 
vaudeville quality. 

Then we mustn’t forget “Ella and Her 
Fellas” on Brunswick LAT 8223, twelve 
assorted tracks, four with Louis, among 
them that old fave, “The Frim Fram 
Sauce”. If you get this record as well, 
you'll see the difference due preparation 
makes. Sy makes a splendid and amusing 
vocal foil for Ella on “Don’tcha Go “Way 
Mad”, while for sentiment expressed 
with unmawkish feeling her “I Gotta 
Have My Baby Back”, with the Mills 
Bros., takes a lot of beating (now which 
brother is it who sings so warmly?). And 
for one track, ““A-Tisket, A-Tasket’, ol’ 
Chick Webb and his band come blazing 
through. What a healthy sound! It’s high 
time Brunswick produced a Webb LP, 
isn’t it? To complete the deal, Vic 
Bellerby of Hi-Fi Mansions writes a lov- 


ing letter to Ella on the sleeve. Seems 
to be an affair! 


CULTURE AND WISDOM 
“Who ever said that just because there 
are sixteen players in the band they 
should all play all the time someone isn't 
soloing? When an arranger relies merely 
upon his ability to write mi!lions of notes 
and big-sounding chords, it can't helo 
sounding like a Kenton production. | 
can’t take an arrangement seriously that 
shows littlke or no understanding of 
Ellington, any more than a solo that 
doesn’t in some way utilise the wisdom of 
Armstrong. Such work, in my estimation, 

will always show a lack of culture.” 
That’s a criticism of “Dizzy Gillespie 
in Greece” on Verve MGV 8214 by a 
new record reviewer in “The Saturday 
Review”. He’s a young man who plays 
trumpet and writes wonderfully well and 
perceptively about the music. For an 
American, he holds some most unpopu- 
lar views. He refers to the “phony play- 
ing that is now in vogue’, to Johnson and 
Winding having “more technical facility 
than anyone needs in jazz”, to “Pande- 
monium™” being rampant on Mr. de 
Franco’s “Monogram”, etc., etc. It has 
all been quite a shock to us. His name 

is Ruby Braff. 

LOOKING FOR WILLIE, II 
Whether or not you are “Wild About 
Harry”, Capitol LCT 6146 by the Harry 
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James orchestra is well worth having. 
This competent big band, blowing very 
much in the current Basie stvle aad with 
vigorous underpinning by drummer 
Buddy Poor (né Rich), is the one that 
recently toured the Continent with con- 
siderable success, So far as the jazz 
audience is concerned, it would probably 
have been a more profitable importation 
than Ray McKinley. 

Harry takes a large part of the solo 
work and most of it is ta excellent taste. 
Only occas‘onally are there those senti- 
mental lapses of the kind he shares with 
Charlie Shavers. On an otherwise pleas- 
ing “Bee Gee”, he makes it rubbery like 
Ziggy Elman, presumably on purpose. It 
is always necessary to distinguish between 
the Harry who is a commercial exhibi- 
tionist and the Harry who is one of the 
best white trumpet players jazz has pro- 
duced. 

Willie Smith is heard solo on five 
tracks. He plays a beautiful chorus on 
“Blues For Lovers Only” and _his 
fascinating contributions to “Cotton 
Pickin’ are invaluable. His twenty-four 
bars on “Barn 12” are also extremely 
exciting, and altogether we think this re- 
cord holds some of his best work since 
Lunceford. Note, too, his maga‘ficent 
section lead on “Blues For Lovers Only”. 
Outside of Duke, this is the most thrill- 
ing sax section sound we've heard in 
many a year. Willie’s versatility must, 
however, have been somewhat stretched 
for him to come on like Toots Mondello 


BILL DOGGETT—the great jazz organist 
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on “Bee Gee”. His influence on the 
much-improved Corky Corcoran is 
noticeable in the latter's solo on “Ring 
For Porter”. 

There are three good arrangements by 
Ernie Wilkins and two (“Cotton Pickin’ ” 
and “Blues On a Count”) by a young 
Hollywood arranger named Jay Hill. 
Make a note of the name. We first heard 
his work on Ear! Hines’ Nocturne LP. 
His is a considerable talent, 

The sleeve notes by Harry are more 
valuable than most. His tributes to Don 
Paladino’s trumpet lead are as welcome 
as Peter Gammond’s lead identifications 
on the sleeve of “Trumpets All Out”. 

New 12:n. LPs by Auld, Barnet and 
James are on the market. Could this 
mean big bands are coming back? 


INSIDE WITH MEHEGAN 
“In general the Negro innovator has 
lived on to see his work paraphrased by 
white musicians while his lot has too 
often been personal obscurity and finan- 
c:al harassment. The following list may 
ofier some evidence of the magnitude of 
this phenomenon (in the case of Good- 
man, his own brilliance as a performer 
enhanced considerably the solid qualities 
of Henderson’s arrangements): 
Innovator Populariser 
Chick Webb Gene Krupa 
Roy Eldridge Harry James 
Fletcher Henderson Benny Goodman 
Jimmy Harrison Jack Teagarden 
Charlie Christian Chuck Wayne 
Bud Powell George Shearing.” 
John Mehegan, 
“The Saturday Review” 


THE LOW, UNMOWN GRASS 

The noble N'xa company (that was 
some Christmas party!) has now issued a 
printed leaflet containing the full text of 
“Murderers’ Home” (NJL 11). This is 
even more helpful, we find, than that put 
out with “Blues In the Mississippi 
Night”. On the whole, too, the record 
is more valuable, for it is likely to be 
played more often. The best of conversa- 
tion palls when heard repeatedly, and 
this one is mostly singing. 

To the imaginative, this record, with 
its stark songs and fierce, hard rhythms, 
will be a harrowing experience. The 
anger, the bitterness, the “sardonic 
irony” that it contains, can make you 
more than vaguely uncomfortable in that 
easy chair. Are you quite sure you're 
entitled to be where you are, so cosy. 
with a well-filled belly, the solace of 
tobacco and/or the gentle stimulus of 
alcohol? Maybe you could make it for 
one day with the gang, with axe or hoe. 
But for day after day. for the rest of 
your life, in that sun ? 

“Lord, I got a long holdover and I 
can't go free....” 

If you come to this record from the 
sophistication of today’s jazz vogues, 
you may find it hard to take. Yet it is 
every bit as much a part of jazz as the 
limp, weak-rhythmed experiments that 
captivate our intelligentsia. There’s a lot 
of talk in America about “grass roots” 
in connection with performers whose 
music is as far removed from them as the 


Sputnik. On this record you have the 
roots. covered with sweat and blood 
perhaps, but real roots. 

What a distance it is to Brother John 
Sellers on Columbia SEG 7740! For 
Bama on the Lomax record, the secret 
of the work-song leader was experience 
and timing. It wasn’t enough to be able 
to “sing just like Peter could preach.” 
With Brother John, you seem to get an 
impression rather than the real thing— 
until he moves on to the spiritual, where 
he is surely more at home. Guy Lafitte 
sounds at home on the blues and Klook 
(he’s here!)}—well, he’s at home in any 
record studio. 

From Mama Yancey, on Tempo LAP 
7, we get a more genuine article. It’s raw, 


unpolished, unprofessional, not made for. 


the public. A shrill voice, oldtime, it 
sounds more like someone singing for her 
own pleasure, at home. The style will 
take you straight back to the blues 
singers of the ‘twenties. It’s that offhand, 
and down to earth, and scornful of frills. 
Pianist Don Ewell does well, but he’s 
closer to Jelly Roll than to Jimmy 
Yancey.-The long “Mama's Blues” is the 
track for sampling. 

In lowly r. and b. fields, sides like 
“Blue Feeling” by Chuck Berry (London 
HLM 8531) are rewarding. Contrary to 
the label, there is no vocal on this. It’s a 
moody instrumental with plenty of good 
blues piano and guitar. The reverse puts 
you back in the ring, however. ‘“Re- 
corded,” the label says, “by Chess, 
Chicago.” How about some more by 
Muddy Waters and _ Little Walter, 
London? 

Recorded by Dot, Hollywood, is Jim 
Lowe (London HLD 8538). He has been 
enjoy:ng a big success in the U.S. “The 
Br ght Light” is the better side. Taking 
this as average r. and r., neither the best 
nor the worst, it must be admitted that 
the music has more swing, drive, punch 
and vitality than most contemporary 
jazzmen are putting down. Are you too 
old to care about swing, drive, punch and 
vitality? 

Ernie Freeman, a_ talented pianist, 
makes it with two monotonous, 
unimaginative, stereotyped instrumentals 
on London HL 8523, Again, this coupl- 
ing of “Raunchy” and “Puddin’” has 
been a great hit in the U.S. Why? Basie 
was pointing to the answer recently. The 
kids want to dance and it is at least stuff 
you can dance to easily. Ernie’s piano 
and organ are briefly illuminating. 

Another enmeshed talent is LaVern 
Baker's. “Love Me Right” on London 
HLE 8524 will show you why several of 
us regard her as the most promising gal 
singer since Ella, Billie and Helen 
Humes. Usually she’s caught in cute 
novelties, but everything and everybody 
rock on this side, 

Marie Adams with Johnny Otis (Capi- 
tol 14794) is another example. The 
appalling success of the avpalling “Ma” 
must not disguise the fact that she’s a 
great singer. Once upon a time she made 
a record called “I’m Gonna Play The 
Honky Tonks” that had the flame and 
the threat of Bessie at her most menacing. 

There's also the good Bill Doggett to 
represent the organ circuit. On Parlo- 
phore GEP 8644 you get both parts of 
his smash-hit. “Honky Tonk”, on one 
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side, plus “The Song Is Ended” and 
“And the Angels Sing” on the other. 

Bill plays with admirable restraint and 
his tenor player, Clifford Scott, is not 
merely one of the best and most imagin- 
ative in r. and b., but one who has more 
to say than many “new” tenor artists who 
are making entire “jazz” LPs. ‘Soft’ on 
Parlo. R 4379 might be sub-titled “Keep- 
ing Up With Wess”, for Scott blows flute 
all over it with considerable skill. Cer- 
tainly, the atmosphere is in keeping with 
the title—soft, but not rotten. With “Hot 
Ginger” we return to the old, hypnotic, 
rocking shuffle. 

Those of you who still rotate at 78 
should pick up Columbia 10077 by Basie. 
One side has Joe Williams singing “I 
Don’t Love You No More”, the number 
he introduced on the last tour. The band 
plays “Jamboree” on the reverse and 
shows that progress in composition and 
arranging since “Blues In the Night” has 
not been great. Joe Newman solos. 


NOWADAYS AND YESTERDAYS 
“Nowadays you have all this talk and 
bull and nothing’s happening. On a 
recent date I tried to do it like the old 
days. I'd never seen the band or the 
arrangement, and I didn’t know the songs 
they had picked for me, and they wanted 
me to do eight sides in three hours. We 
were doing all standards, but nobody 
could read the stuff; the drummer did 
nothing but sit there grinning; the music 
had wrong chords; everybody was 
squawking. We pushed out about nine 
sides like they wanted. But not a damn 
one of them was any good.” 
Billie Holiday, 
“Lady Sings the Blues”, 
(Doubleday, N.Y., 1956) 


—S548— 
GENTLEMEN, BE SEATED! 
We've been looking for reviews in the 
jazz press of London HA-F2051—“a 
complete authentic Minstrel Show by 
singers of the Lee Gordon Group, orches- 
tra conducted by Joseph Kuhn”. Readers 
of “The Story of Jazz” would, we 
thought, be particularly interested in it. 


RECORDS BY POST| 


Overseas record buyers includ- 
ing members of H.M. Forces, 
can buy all records free of British 
purchase tax. Fastest and safest 
Despatch—low packing and post- 
age costs—send today for free 
booklet and full details—we also 
send all L.P. and 45 rpm discs 
free of postage and packing 
charges to home customers. 


AGATE & CO., LTD. 
(DEPT. J) 
in association with Dobell’s Jazz 
Record Shop 
77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
(GER 4197) 
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The Shphorn Four, who play “Lassus 
trombone”, swing as much as most of our 
local trad. groups, and there’s a banjo 
player who plinks and plunks with a de- 
licacy that must make Brother Wilbur 
greedy for him. 

Further, there are erudite notes by that 
great all-rounder, Charles Fox. He 
clashes with Stearns in stating that min- 
strel shows “were entirely the work of 
white men”, but the sleeve as a whole 
will make a tasty supplement to the fas- 
cinating material provided by Stearns. It 
seems as though there were once as many 
minstrel groups as there now are vocal 
groups in r. and r. And with names just 
as fanciful, too! But they were bigger 
groups. Oh, yes, “by 1880 Havely’s 
Mastodons were a_ hundred strong.” 
Imagine that. A hundred mastodons! 
Hooley’s Megatherians, our special 
favourites, were another large company. 
A few years later, “the Billy Sweatman, 
Billy Rice and Barney Fagan Minstrels 
had 110 members, two bands of 14 musi- 
cians each, a sextet of saxophone players, 
two drum corps of eight each, two drum 
majors and a quartet of mounted 
buglers.” So you see where Kenton got 
his ideas from. Of course, he never really 
got started, 

After the ball comes the reckoning, 
and Charles clearly had a ball with this 
delirious data. What, we wonder, will 
happen to him when Uncle Edgar and 
the board of “The Gramophone” dis- 
cover he has failed to provide personnels 
and recording dates? A sharp censure for 
a first offence? Letting the side down sir! 

There are songs on the record like 
“My Gal Sal” and “Shine On, Harvest 
Moon” which are, we imagine, a nart of 
the American musical heritage and 
common to the public in the years of 
jazz growth. Their popularity in the U.S. 
endured, whereas, if they were ever 
popular here, it was not for long. We 
well remember the first time we heard 
and were enraptured by “Shine On, 
Harvest Moon”. It was back in the mega- 
phone days and the band was Hal 
Kemp’s. Eventually we got his Parlophone 
record of it. Our parents, despite no 
small acquantance with popular songs as 
far back as 1900, appeared to have no 
memory of the tune. There is a point 
here in that melodic echoes and hang- 
overs from such numbers were incor- 
porated in jazz and familiar to Ameri- 
cans in a way they could never be to 
Europeans. 


549. 


DEPT. OF PENANCE AND 
SALUTATIONS 


Mr. Victor Green of Grimsby is one 
sharp-eyed, alert cat who reads this 
column with proper (!) care and atten- 
tion. He has pointed out that we erred 
gruesomely in crediting the music on 
London EZC 19018 by Johnny Guarneri 
to Keynote and in categorically denying 
that it was recorded by Savoy. Certain 
old mental associations accounted for this 
goof and we herewith apologise to all 
concerned. It is a lesson to us to rely on 
the discography rather than on the 


memory. It’s also an indication of the 
frightening expansion of jazz, whereby 
unessential label details on even familiar 
favourites tend to haze. 

Savoy, incidentally, is turning out 
some rather more interesting material 
than it was a year ago—“Trombones” on 
London LTZ-C15088 for example. The 
bones heard here are those of Henry 
Coker, Benny Powell. Bill Hughes and 
Jimmy Cleveland, and filagree work is 
taken care of by the Frank Wess flute. A 
very much better rhythm section than 
the Savoy norm consists of Ronnell 
Bright, Freddie Greene, Eddie Jones and 
Klook. Bright plays energetically and 
Freddie is so beautifully recorded that 
you can follow him to the point of 
ignoring all else. Add the stalwart Jones 
and Klook is not merely heavily out- 
numbered, but outmanoeuvred into 
swinging a little. The best jazz trombone 
is by Coker, but Hughes is good on “Lo 
Life’ and “Cracker Jack”. There is at 
times more than a suggestion of Dicky 
Wells in his playing, but we suspect that 
had he remained longer with Basie the 
influence of Benny Powell would have 
been considerable. The technique of 
Cleyeland is great, and that seems the 
extent of the message he wishes to con- 
vey. A pity EmArcy were so courteous. 

Alun Morgan’s wide-ranging sleeve 
notes give solo routines and section 
leads, but they omit mention of Jimmy 
Harrison and do not tell us who did the 
scores. If they're all by Frank Foster, 
whe wrote two of the originals, his is 
rapidly becoming a formidable talent. 
We like the way “Wanting You” sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly bursts imto life. 


—550— 
TWO PAIRS 


Esquire’s second EP by Johnny Wind- 
hurst (Ep 156) is better than the first. 
especially the “Memphis Blues” side. It’s 
another informal sort of record, but 
Windhurst’s trumpet is again impressive. 
His sources are. as it were, well digested. 
It's possible to see where he and Braff 
may have grown out of the Bixian past 
via Hackett, but each has a personality 
of his own and the ability to remain re- 
laxed while improvising warmly with 
good continuity. Windhurst has his own 
very pretty and original phrases. Hear 
this record and prepare for the outbreak 
of Boston Style ! 

Windhurst is also to be heard advan- 
tageously in support of Barbara Lea on 
Esquire EP 165. The sleeve carries 
ecstatic testimonials to her singing from 
all sorts of notables, including our own 
Robert Irving of the Royal Ballet. May- 
be the gal is beautiful and should be 
seen as well as heard, but until the pic- 
ture comes we ain't for her. Dick Cary 
(alto horn) and Osie Johnson are profit- 
ably in the background, too. 

Jonah Jones, we've been discovering, 
is sadly underrated in this country. Try 
to hear him on two recently issued EPs. 
Capitol EAP 1-839, ““Muted Jazz’, is a 
crisp demonstration of his superb attack, 
control and_ tasteful conceptions. It 
sw.ngs all the way. He isn’t trying to 
knock your eye gut, but there’s rare 
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ALSO RECORDED ON FONTANA 


Lenny Hambro quintet 
Lenny Hambro 

TFE 17005 

J. J. Johnson 

First Place 

TFL 5005 


for record pleasure 


A Product of Philips Electrical Limited. 
Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Divi- 
sion, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 


authority. Dig the Cootie-like growling 
on “Rose Room”. “Mack The Knife”, 
and “Some Day” on the other EP, 
M.G.M. EP 622, are tributes to Louis, 
lovingly rendered. Jonah sings amusingly 
and rhythmically well on these and on 
the absurd “Terrible Sight”. The second 
EP is under Cozy Cole’s name and he 
takes good drum solos on “Hound Dog 
Special” and “Drum Fantasy”. Jonah’s 
three choruses on the former ought to 
convince everyone of his greatness. And 
Capitol, may we have the other two EPs 
of “Muted Jazz” soon, please ? 
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MANNY ALBAM 


Blues From Neither Coast; Latined Fracture; Poor 

Dr. Millmos (18 mins.}—-Minor Matters; My 

Sweetie Went Away; All Too Soon; See Here, 
Miss Bromley (2! mins.) 


(Vogue-Coral LVA 9064. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Manny Albam proves here that he is 
a brilliant jazz writer for small groups, 
as he proved himself big-band-wise on 
the Drum Suite. He is also wise enough 
to collect fine players to interpret his 
ideas, which they do to the full, They 
are all soloists and there is plenty of 
scope for jazz creation. Mulligan is the 
most original creator, the most unpred- 
ictable for direction and the most con- 
vincing. Zoot and Cohn play well 
together—Zoot is the stronger player, 
but Cohn seemed in slightly more in- 
spired form on this session. The “Blues” 
starts out with a simple attractive theme 
but seems to disintigrate as it progresses. 
The settings for the solos are cleverly 
arranged. 

“All Too Soon” is my _ favourite. 
Beautiful voicings and heartfelt solos 
make this track outstanding. Phil Woods 
doesn’t play much that Parker didn’t 
play, but he does it very well in a posi- 
tive manner. The beat section swings 
well and the internal balance of the front 
line of mixed instruments is excellent. 
One thing lacking is the crispness and 
clarity the West Coast recordists obtain 
—New York technicians and acoustic 
men seem to be way behind their 
brothers on the other coast. 

Finally Albam has a lovely humorous 
spark to his writing and his five originals 
on this record are all first class. Alun 
Morgan’s sleeve notes are excellently 
descriptive. 

B.B. 

Art Farmer, Nick Travis (tpts); Bob Brook- 
meyer (vlve4tmb); Phil Woods (alto); Zoot Sims 
(tnr); Al Cohn (tnr/bari); Gerry Mulligan (bari): 
Hank Jones (pno); Milt Hinton (bs); Osie Johnson 
(drs). 


HENRY “RED” ALLEN’S ALL STARS 


Ride, Red, Ride; I’ve Got the World Ou a 

String; Sweet Lorraine; Ain’t She Sweet?; Love Is 

Just Around the Corner (26 mins.)}—’S Wonderful; 

St. James Infirmary; I Cover the Waterfront; 
Algiers Bounce (25 mins.) 


(R.C.A. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


The years of over-blowing and crowd- 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


pleasing antics at places like the Metro- 
pole have done Red no good, but if his 
tone has spread, it is really surprising 
how much is left. His vocals on “St. 
James Infirmary” and “Ain't She Sweet” 
are warmly evocative of the great 
yesterday, full of personality, and en- 
dearingly sung. On the horn, he can still 
play prettily and imaginatively, and he 
achieves some effective music here in the 
low register. He swings, of course, but 
there is at times a dismaying inconsist- 
ency, or unpredictability, in taste. Thus, 
he will execute a different riff perfectly 
and then follow it with an_ entirely 
inappropriate flutter. 


“Ride, Red, Ride”, the first track, and 
the one by which the LP is named, is 
the worst. Skip it, and try the last, and 
best—“Algiers Bounce”. Here the group 
really falls in a groove and rocks all 
the way, In fact, if you' play this you are 
unlikely to be able to resist buying the 
record. After the introduction, Higgin- 
botham takes off on a long solo that 
builds well and recaptures much of his 
old glory. Hawk follows smoothly, not 
really extending himself, but just surging 
along with exciting suggestions of 
plenteous reserve power, I can’t decide 
whether it is due to the reed or the 
recording, but his tone seems more wiry 
on this record. Next is Henry Allen in 
a solo that is, by his standard, relatively 
relaxed and simple, and much the better 
for it. Last soloist is veteran Buster 
Bailey, 55 years old, and he puts down 
an extremely ingenious and attractive 
clarinet improvisation that steals, for me, 
the whole record. 

Most of the “Down Beat” readers who 
voted Jimmy Giuffre top clarinet for 
1957—to the sound of ironic laughter 
around the world—have probably never 
heard Buster Bailey. Buster, of course, 
has been playing his clean, lacy clarinet 
style for a long, long time, and here 
he is proving that he still has something 
fresh and rather elegant to offer. The 
secret of “Algiers Bounce” is its fine, 
medium tempo, and Buster begins wail- 
ing and then building on it like all the 
others. He finds a fetching, rocking 
phrase and, as he comes to what you 
think is a climax with it, he suddenly 
goes into the lower register for the last 
twelve bars. The effect is quite delight- 
ful. All those who have been disturbed 
by the clarinet trends in jazz of the last 
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two decades ought to get a special lift 
from this solo, 

Throughout the record it is Buster who 
gives me the most pleasure (dig him 
behind the vocal on “Ain’t She Sweet?”’), 
but there is naturally a great deal of 
fine music from Hawk. I was going to 
describe him as “ever-reliable’, but he 
does excusably sound a bit disgusted with 
the tiger-riding in the first number. It is 
good to hear Lloyd Trotman’s fine bass 
again, and Everett Barksdale proves that 
Freddie is not the only rhythm guitarist 
—-and Everett solos, too, Cozy exercises 
his usual command, but I wonder why 
there is so much more off-beat emphasis 
than there used to be. Odd man out is 
pianist Marty Napoleon. 


Steve Race’s “hopeless bigot” doesn’t 
want to offend with a “tetchy” remark 
about “modern”, recognises Napoleon to 
be a good pianist, but suggests his style 
was ill-suited to this group. Hearing 
Napoleon on this record during one of 
Leonard Feather’s blindfold tests, Marian 
McPartland remarked that “he sounded 
very be-boppv.” People do say such 
awful things about other people, don’t 
they? 

Note the long long-playing time. Good 
cover and studio shots on the back make 
this add uv to value for money. But is 
the peculiar recording balance due to 
one of those crazy stereoohonic deals? 

Red Allen (tot); J. C. Higginbotham (tmb): 
Buster Bailey (clt); Coleman Hawkins (tnr): 
Marty Napoleon (ono); Everett Barksdale (gtr); 
Lloyd Trotman (bs); Cozy Cole (drs). 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


I Want A Little Girl; Sugar—Long, Long Journey; 
Snafu 


(RCA RCX-105. EP 12s. 104d.) 


The first two tracks were made around 
the time when Louis was making the film 
“New Orleans”. Both are excellent per- 
formances spotting some good solo work 
not only from Satchmo’ himself, but also 
from Vic Dickenson and Barney Bigard 
—the former’s work on “Sugar” is one of 
my favourite Dickenson solos, 


The remaining two tracks were 
recorded earlier from a session organised 
by Leonard Feather who also wrote both 
numbers. The first, a blues, is much the 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


better and contains a fine solo from 
Johnny Hodges, as well as some impecc- 
ably phrased Louis. Listen, too, to 
Charlie Shavers’ trumpet playing behind 
Louis’ vocal. “Snafu” is less interesting 
and the riffing becomes monotonous. 
However, Louis takes a good solo and 
there’s some fair tenor from Don Byas. 

Side one—Louis Armstrong (tpt & vo), Vic 
Dickenson (tmb), Barney Bigard (clit), Charlie 
Beal (pno), Allen Reuss (gtr), Red Callender (bs), 
Zutty Singleton (drs). Hollywood, October 6th, 
1946. 

Side two—Armstrong (tpt & vo), Charlie 
Shavers (tpt on ‘‘Journey’’), Neal Hefti (tpt on 
“Snafu’’), Jimmy Hamilton (clit), Johnny Hodges 
(alto), Don Byas (tnr), Billy Strayhorn (pno), 
Duke Ellington (pno on ‘‘Journey’’), Remo 
Palmieri (gtr), Chubby Jackson (bs), Sonny Greer 
(drs). New York, January 10th, 1946. 


GEORGIE AULD 
Indiana; Blue Lou; Too Marvelous For Words; 
Sweet Sue; Liura; I Get a Kick Out Of You (18 
mins.)}—Rosetta; Sweet Lorraine; Rockin’ 
Chair; Got a Date With An Angel; Prisoner’s 
Song; Frankie and Johnny (16 mins.) 


(EmArcy EJL 1266 12in.EP 35s. 10d.) 
“The arrangements,” says the sleeve 


“are written in the straight swinging trad- 
ition with more than a touch of the great 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


Jimmie Lunceford band. This does not 
mean you will be hearing only ‘two-beat’ 
music.” Nor, please note, will you if you 
listen to the Lunceford band itself (on 
records). 

The musicians heard here with Georgie 
Auld are “the cream of the Hollywood 
crop” and they interpret the Lunceford- 
flavoured scores cleanly, though without 
much passion. The uninspired solos are 
by Ray Linn (trumpet), Frank Rosolino 
(trombone) and Auld (tenor). The last 
certainly sounds much less spirited than 
he did with the Goodman sextet. Mayn- 
ard Ferguson contributes “special high 
note trumpet finale effects”. (Did 
EmArcy’s type-setter run out of hyphens 
and commas ?) 

Nevertheless, it’s pleasing to hear the 
Lunceford style persisting in any form. 
The audience may forget, but not the 
musicians. In addition to this record, 
there’s a new Capitol set coming up with 
Willie Smith and Trummy, and USS. 
Decca has now assembled a 12 in. LP 
collection by Sy Oliver. Yet the essence 
of the style is elusive. Neither Sy nor 
Lunceford himself—after 1942—-could 
ever completely recapture it. 

But I must not dwell on aspects which 
are, to a degree, irrelevant. The record 


Stanley Dance “Satchmo” 


Peter Tanner “Satchmo” 
Sinclair Traill “Satchmo” 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield “Satchmo” Brunswick LAT 8211/4 ***** 
Bob Burns Manny Albam Vogue-Coral LVA 9064 *** 
Brunswick LAT 8211/4 ***** 
Keith Goodwin Woody Herman Philips BBL 7123 ***** 
Gerald Lascelles “Satchmo” Brunswick LAT 8211/4 ***** 


Humphrey Lyttelton “Satchmo” 
Brunswick LAT 8211/4 ***** 


Brian Nicholls Benny Goodman Combos 


Brunswick LAT 8211/4 ***** 
Brunswick LAT 8211/4 ***** 


Philips BBL 7178 **** 


PETER TANNER: 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL 


is called “Dancing in the Land of Hi-Fi” 
and it succeeds in its primary purpose of 
providing dance music by a big band 
with a beat and hi-fi recording. As Basie 
indicated recently, there are signs that 
a generation is growing uv which will 
not always want to listen to jazz while 
sitting on its bottom. This kind of music 
can be a stepping stone on the way to 
perfection. S.D. 


GEORGIE AULD AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


In The Land Of Hi-Fi; For You—Until The Real 
Thing Comes Along; Ti-Pi-Tin 


(EmArcy ERE 1554. EP 12s. 10}d.) 


Here’s an unpretentious and thoroughly 
enjoyable little record that really deserves 
to be heard. The style and sound of the 
band is very reminiscent of the old 
Jimmy Lunceford orchestra, and Auld’s 
booting tenor solos are always accept- 
able. 

“Hi-Fi” really moves and has some 
punching sequences by a rich trombone 
team and a fiery, crackling trumpet 
section. Auld and ex-Kenton trombonist 
Frank Rosolino both take worthwhuc 
solos, “For You” is designed basically 
as a showcase feature for Auld’s tenor, 
and there’s a wonderfully virile two-beat 
“feel” about this likeable arrangement. 
“Real Thing” is a little on the dull side, 
but “Ti-Pi-Tin” is a much brighter affair 
and includes some soaring trumpet work 
by Ray Linn as well as a generous 
helping of Auld’s broad-toned tenor. 


Recommended! K.G. 


CHARLIE BARNET 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Who's Your Hoosier (b); Argo (b); Blue Hound 
Bus Greys (b); Things Ain’t What They Used To 
Be (b); Keep The Home Fires Burning (a) (214 
mins.}—Lumby (c); Let’s Blow The Blues (a); 
Rhubarb (a); Swinging Down The Lane (a); Blue 
Rose (c); Hear Me Talking To You (c), Lemon 
Twist (c) (244 mins.) 


(H.M.V. CLP1143 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Spasmodically Charlie Barnet reappears 
on the big band scene. Here are the pro- 
ducts of three sessions made at two- 
yearly intervals from 1952 to 1956. Most 
people who rate Charlie’s band in the 
swing scene will know that he has a 
curious affinity for the sounds of Duke 


Ellington. He uses Charlie Shavers and 
Hank Jones on the (a) set, Willie Smith 
with Ferguson, Candoli, and Auld on the 
(b) set, and Smith again with Ferguson. 
Holman and Kessel on the (c) set. This 
is a powerful and competent band, which 
swings more than I would expect in a 
straight-forward way. The control and 
integration of the sections is exceptional 
for what I can only presume to be a 
pick-up group, assembled briefly for a 
few concerts and to cut these tracks. Both 
Willie Smith and Charlie Shavers have 
good solos, notably on “Let’s Blow” and 
“Things ain’t”. Ivor Novello’s “Keep The 
Home Fires” makes an unusual piece of 
swing band material; the overall result 
of these sessions is pleasing, and proves 
that there are still plenty of good section 
instrumentalists who can play a swinging 
score, even if their names normally 
appear in a cooler context today. 

(a) Charlie Shavers, Doc Severinson, Al 
Porcino, Dick Sherman, Wayne Nichols (tpt); 
Owen Massingill, Dick Kenney, John Soltaine 
(tmb); Charlie Barnet (son, alto, tenor); Kurt 
Bloom, Ray Norman (tenor); Dick Paladino, Stan 
Seckler (alto); Don Davidson (barit); Hank Jones 
(pno); Mundell Lowe (gtr); Bob Peterson (bs); 
Don Lamond (drs). July, 1952. 

(b) Maynard Ferguson, Pete Candoli, Buddy 
Childers, Carlton McBeath (tpt); Herbie Harper, 
Tommy Pederson, Milt Bernhart, Sy Zenter (tmb); 
Barnet (sop/alto); Georgie Auld, Fred Fallensby 
(tenor); Willie Smith (alto); Chuck Gentry 
(alto/barit); Bob Dawes (bari); Bob Harrington 
(pno); Tony Rizzi (gtr); Sam Chieftz (bs); Alvin 
Stoller (drs). Late 1954. 

(c) Ferguson, Ollie Mitchell, McBeath, Diz 
Mullins, Gene Duermeyer (tpt); Dave Wells (bass 
tpt/tmb); Bob Burgess; Dick Nash, Roy Ander- 
son (tmb); Barnet (sop/tenor); Bill Holman, Bill 
Trujiilo (tenor); Smith (alto); Paladino (alto /barit); 
Dawes (barit); Norman Pockrandt (pno); Barney 
Kessel (gtr); Red Wooten (bs); Stoller (drs). Re- 
corded—Autumn, 1956. 


BASIE, BROWN, AND BENNY 


I've Got My Leve To Keep Me Warm; After 
You've Gone; Fiesta In Blue; ’S Wonderfui; You 
Brought A New Kind of Love To Me; Taps Miller 
(18 mins.)}—Tico Tico; After You’ve Gone; 
Jimmy’s Blues; The Deevil, Devil, Divil; Jumpia’ 
At The Woodside; One O’Clock Jump (18! mins.) 


(Fontana TFL 5001. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Here's a mixed bag of a dozen assorted 
tracks by the Count Basie, Les Brown 
and Benny Goodman bands. The Basie 
tracks are the most rewarding. There’s 
a lot of fine Buck Clayton trumpet on 
“Fiesta” and more good trumpet and 
trombone, as well as an excellent Lucky 
Thompson tenor solo on “Taps”. The 
blues are belted out in most enjoyable 
fashion by Jimmy Rushing on “Jimmy's 
Blues” and finally the 1942 version of 
“Jump” is well worth hearing. 

From the Goodman tracks ‘Wood- 
side” is by far the best, although the 
band turn in a competent performance 
on “New Kind Of Love”. On my review 
copy Side 1, track 2 and Side 2 track 2 
have been miss-labled. They are both 
versions of “After You've Gone” from 
different dates, both by a big band. 

Les Brown’s “Keep Me Warm” is an 
old favourite of mine, but I’m afraid it 
is the only one of his four contributions 
that impresses, 

K.G. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


BLUES BY BASIE 


Tootie (j), How Long Blues (b); Way Back Blues 

(g) Blues (I Still Think of Her) (c); Harvard Blues 

(e); Bugle Blues (h) (17$ mins.)—Take Me Back 

Baby (d); The Golden Bullet (i); Nobody Knows 

(a); Royal Garden Blues (h); I’m Gonna Move To 

The Outskirts of Town (f); Bluebeard’s Wife (i) 
(17} mins.) 


(Philips BBL7190. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


My heart sings when I see Basie’s name 
come up on the lists of new releases, 
especially when it means a raft of tracks 
like these, mostly drawn from _ the 
1939/42 period. Only four tracks have. 
to my knowledge, been previously issued 
in England, “Harvard” and “How Long”. 
and “Bugle” and “Royal Garden’, the 
latter pair under Basie and his All- 
American Rhythm Section. “Way Back” 
is one of those rare Basie solos, quiet and 
intense within his amazing economy of 
notes.” “Tootie’, “Bluebeard” and 
“Golden Bullet” are post-war tracks with 
pick-up groups including De Franco, 
Wardell Gray, Serge Chaloff, Rich and 
Gus Johnson. The main body of the re- 
cord is devoted to big band tracks which 
feature the singing of Jimmy Rushing. 


George Avakian has prepared some 
helpful sleeve notes, in which he draws 
attention to the curious organ/reed/ 
muted brass sounds in “Nobody Knows”. 
Dicky Wells’ obligato behind the vocal 
on this track is notable. Tenor man 
Charlie Rouse sounds very much at home 
in the modern pieces, and is apparently 
beginning to make a name for himself. 
“Harvard”, another Rushing classic, is 
the subject of an extra note by Charlie 
Miller. a close associate of George 
Frazier, who was responsible for suggest- 
ing the original lyrics to Jimmy. The 
Count’s band was virile and imaginative 
in the old days, just as it is today. The 
essence of the band tracks is the great 
team, with soloists vital but unspoilt. The 
unbroken tradition of a powerful swing- 
ing band is ever present. G.L. 


(a) Basie (organ); Earl Warren (alto); Jack 
Washington (alto & barit); Buddy Tate, Lester 
Young (tenor); Buck Clayton, Shad Collins, 
Harry Edison, Ed Lewis (tpt); Dan Minor, Benny 
Morton, Dicky Wells (tmb); Freddie Greene 
(gtr); Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (drs); Jimmy 
Rushing (vocal). 19.5.39. Chicago. 

(b) Basie (pno); rema‘nder as (a). 24.6.39. 
Chicago. 

(c) Al Killain (tpt) repiaces Collins. Vic 
Dickenson (tmb) replaces Morton. Remainder as 
(b). 19.3.40. New York. 

(d) Basie (pno); Tab Smith, Warren (alto); Don 
Byas, Tate (tenor); Washington (barit); Clayton, 
Collins, Edison, Lewis (tpt); Eli Robinson, Bob 
Scott, Wells (tmb); Greene (gtr); Page (bs); Jones 
(drs); Rushing (vocal). 24.9.41. New York. 

(e) As (d). 17.11.41. New York. 

(f) As (d). 3.4.42. New York. 

(g) Basie (pno); Greene (gtr); Page (bs); Jones 
(drs). 24.7.42. Hollywood. 

(h) Basie (pno); Byas (tenor); Clayton (tpt); 
rhythm as (g). 24.7.42. Hollywood. 

(i) Basie (pno); Buddy de Franco (clit); Charlie 
Rouse (tenor); Serge Chaloff (barit); Greene (gtr); 
Jimmy Lewis (bs); Buddy Rich (drs). 16.5.50. 

(j) Basie (pno); De Franco (clt); Wardell Gray 
(tenor); Rudy Rutherford (barit); Greene (gtr); 
Lewis (bs); Gus Johnson (drs). 3.11.50, 
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SIDNEY BECHET 


It Had To Be You; Wrap Your Troubles in 
Dreams—Ooh Boogie; Please Don’t Talk About 
Me When I’m Gone 


(Esquire EP 158. EP 13s. 74d.) 


My own preference is for the soprano 
saxophone in the smallest doses, and for 
this great musician in the company of 
those few others who can blow strongly 
with him (Louis, Red Allen, Muggsy 
Spanier, for example) but the latter is a 
forlorn hope today. This record is of 
Bechet alone, playing with his usual fan- 
tastic vigour, supported by a good rhythm 
ection. It is recommended to all who like 
the present-day Bechet, for his talent 
could not be better displayed. Mr. Dance 
contributes an admirable note, and has 
departed from his usual antivathy to 
Klook to provide an almost sympathetic 
reference to the great drummer. 


G.B. 


Sidney Bechet (sop); Eddy Bernard (pno); Pierre 
Michelot (bs); Kenny Clarke (drs). Paris. 15th 
November, 1949. 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 


Bru’s Blues (a); These Foolish Things (a); (21 
mins.)—Masquerade Is Over (a); One Moment 
Worth Years (b): St. Louis Blues (b) (23 mins.) 


(Fontana TFL5002. 12in.LP 37s. 6!d.) 


Charlie Parker once exoressed a liking 
for Brubeck, and admired his per- 
fectionist attitude. With profoundest res- 
pect for the “Bird” and his expressed 
views, I don’t. I will allow that Dave Bru- 
beck is an imaginative pianist, but he tries 
to string his ideas out along a very long 
and slender line, and encourages at least 
one of his soloists to do likewise. I 
doubt whether there are many small 
groups who can successfully spin their 
musical thoughts on “Foolish Things” to 
a full ten minutes without becoming bor- 
ing. Paul Desmond's alto searches, flute- 
like, for a counter-melody which will not 
come, and reminds me of a sad old man 
bemoaning the loss of his last tooth. 


“Masquerade” is faster and livelier, and 
| almost detect a warm note in the solos. 
The chorded piano chorus is typical of 
Dave, slick and accurate, but infuriating- 
ly late on the beat so much of the time. 
“One Moment” is a Brubeck original, 
opening with a piano chorus of simple 
concept, which is perhans the most com- 
pact track on the record. The determina- 
tion to be original causes Mr. Brubeck to 
lose sight of too many jazz fundamentals, 
most noticeable where one has a measur- 
able yardstick, such as “St. Louis Blues”, 
beloved of pianists and all small groups. 
This is soul-less music, where I demand 
warmth of conception and execution. 
Admirers of “Coolth” will enjoy this, 
whilst I take myself off to warmer waters. 


G.L. 


(a) Dave Brubeck (pno); Paul Desmond (alto); 
Norman Bates (bs); Joe Moretlo (drs). Fullerton 
Junior College, Los Angeles. 1.7.55. 

(b) As above. Long Beach Junior College, Los 
Angeles. 2.7.55, 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


HOAGY SINGS CARMICHAEL 


Georgia On My Mind; Winter Moon; New 
Orleans; Memphis in June; Skylark (19} mins.)— 
Ywo Sleepy People; Baltimore Oriole; Rockin’ 
Chair; Ballad In Blue; Lazy River (16) mins.) 


(Vogue VA160112. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Hoagland Carmichael’s singing always 
reminds me of the old nursery conun- 
drum which goes something like “When 
is a voice not a voice ?”. He can truth- 
fully lay the claim to be one of the very 
rare people who got drawn into jazz 
through being a song-writer. He is a 
legend, and has got himself associated 
with other legends like Bix and the 
Wolverines and the Golden Age of Jazz. 
Some of his most delightful and equally 
legendary tunes are here played and sung 
in a way which is not what I would have 
expected, and yet which is complimentary 
to the music and style he wrote. 

Perhaps the most improbable thing 
about this record is the curious accom- 
panying group, arranged by Johnny Man- 
del, which includes Art Pepper, Harry 
Edison, Don Fagerquist, Harry Klee, and 
Jimmy Rowles. I like the inference of 
George Frazier’s sleeve comment that 
Hoagy is“. . . sufficiently uninstitutional 
to record with a group of musicians so 
lately undiapered. . . .” which probably 
sums up the whole matter. There is much 
music behind the voice—unobtrusive and 
effective, without the toppy aggressiveness 
of most jazz backgrounds in contem- 
porary styles, The result is entirely pleas- 
ing, but I feel slightly indignant that 
Frazier should choose an otherwise ex- 
cellent sleeve note to launch a minor 
attack on my friend Hugues Panassié for 
his failure to recognise the greatness of 
Messrs. Pepper, etc. For such a “condi- 
mental” name he has produced some re- 
markably indigestible jazz in the past, 
although palatable on this occasion. 
Hoagy never changes, and must rank as 
one of the great jazz theme writers of 
all time. Try it and see. G.L. 


THE ORIGINAL 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
| @ | 
Moose March; Old Kentucky Home; If I Ever 
Cease To Love; Gypsy Lament (12) mins.)— 
Bobby Shafto; Milenburg Joys; Get Out Of Here; 
Creo‘e Song (12} mins.) 


LP/S. 10in.LP 29s. 10d.) 


Back to the beginnings of our own re- 
vival, While the George Webb band 
went to the Yerba Buena and the Bob- 
cats for inspiration, the Cranes, with a 
fantastic devotion to purism, dug down 
deep to Bunk Johnson and all the New 
Orleans primitives they could find. This 
is a record of historical interest, and if 
nothing else. it gives an idea of the pro- 
gress made by Ken Colyer, Monty Sun- 
shine, and Pat Hawes in the ensuing seven 
years. 


Although the rhythm section is some- 
what heavy and ponderous, there is a 
certain crude and likeable vigour about 
several of the tracks, in particular “If I 
Ever Cease To Love’. Those who, like 


myself, remember this band with affec- 
tion, will listen and recall their effect at 
close quarters, and think of the manner 
in which they stretched out and really 
went a yeal or two later. After this lapse 
of time, Munty Sunshine sounds rather 
like Leon Rapolio heard while wearing a 
Balaciava helmet, and Colyer like some 
unplaceable white cornetist of the Charlie 
Pierce school, but that does not detract 
it any way from their subsequent 
achievement. G.B. 

Ken Colyer, Sonny Morris (tpts); Monty Sun- 
shine (clt); John R. T. Davies (tmb); Pat Hawes 
(pno); Ben Marshall (bjo); Julian Davies (bs). 2nd 
August, 1950. 


SAMMY DAVIS, Jr. 


Temptation; The Lady's In Love With You; Come 

Love; Don’t Get Around Much Anymore; Lhat 

Old Black Magic; Oo-Shoo-Be-Doo-Be (15 mins.) 

Begin The Beguine; By Myself; The Gyosy In 

My Soul; Will You Still Be Mine; Don't Cha Go 
"Way Mad; Perdido (16 mins.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8215. 1l2in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Even if you don’t particularly care for 
Sammy Davis, I urge you to hear this 
album. Entitled “Sammy Swings”, it does 
just that in the most delightful and infes- 
tious manner. The accompaniments 
shared by Jack Pleis, Sy Oliver and 
Morty Stevens are particularly effective, 
while Sammy sings all these fine 
standards in a very relaxed and appealing 
style. Of course such favourites as “Black 
Magic” and “Temptation” are included, 
but it is the Sammy Davis rendering of 
tunes like Ellington’s “Don’t Get Around 
Much Anymore”, Juan Tizol’s “Perdido” 
(taken at breathless pace) and Jimmy 
Mundy’s “Don’t Cha Go ‘Way Mad” 
that made this album really worth listen- 
ing to. P.T. 


DICTIONARY OF JAZZ 


Louis Armstrong—Some Day You'll Be Sorry; 
Count Basie—One O’C ock Boogie; Sleepy John 
Estes—Working Man Blues; Lionel Hampton— 
Don’t Be That Way (12 mins.)—Co'eman Hawkins 
—My Blue Heaven; Jimmy Lunceford—Swingin’ 
Uptown; Fats Waller—Black Raspberry Jam; 
Jimmy Yancey—The Blues mins.) 


(RCA RC 24002 10in.LP 26s. Sd.) 


It is a pity RCA saw fit to issue this 
in its present state as the record as it is 
presents only half the picture. As origin- 
ally comviled by Hugues Panassié for 
RCA n America it was a 12in. LP and 
quite one of the best anthologies to have 
been issued anywhere. It is unfortunate 
that some arrangement could not have 
been come to whereby the missing 
material could have been loaned by 
H.M.V., for the original record was a 
first rate introduction to jazz. Neverthe- 
less the tracks that remain are all fine 
examples of the various artists merits, the 
Estes and the Yancey being particularly 
valuable tracks. 


The missing items from the original re- 
cord are Bechet’s “Shake It and Break 
It’; Johnny Dodds “Heah Me Takin’ To 
Ya"; Ellington’s “Black & Tan Fantasy”; 
“Sugar Foot 


Henderson’s 
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Fletcher 


Stomp”; Earl Hines’ “Grand Terrace 
Shuffle”; Ladnier-Mezzrow “Really The 
Blues”; Jelly Roll Morton's “Black 
Bottom Stomp”; and King Oliver's 
“Sweet Like This”. S.T. 


ELLA AND LOUIS AGAIN 


Vol. 1—Don’t Be That Way; Makin’ Whoopee; 

They All Laughed; Comes Love; Autumn In New 

York (20} mins.)—Let’s Do It; Stompin’ At The 

Savoy; I Won't Dance; Gee Baby Ain’t I Good 
To You (22} mins.) 


(H.M.V. CLP1146. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Vo!. 2—Let’s Call The Whole Thing Off; These 

Foolish Things; I've Got My Love To Keep Me 

Warm; Wilow Ween For Me; I’m Puttin’ All 

My Eggs In One Basket (22 mins.)}—A Fine 

Romance; Ill Wind; Love Is Here To Stay; I Get 

A Kick Out Of You; Learnin’ The Blues (22} 
mins.) 


(H.M.V. CLPI147. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Once again Ella Fitzgerald and Louis 
Armstrong team up to sing a lengthy set 
of popular standards. The accompani- 
ment, as previously, is sunplied by the 
Oscar Peterson Trio, with Louis Bellson 
substituting for Buddy Rich on_ this 
occasion. My impression of the first duet 
by these two great artists was that the 
accompaniment was unsympathetic, and | 
am pleased to find that on these tracks 
there is a closer unity between the singers 
and the men behind them. The tempo on 
many tracks is too slow to allow much 
opportunity for elaborate flights of 
fancy. This is, in fact, one of the session's 
biggest weaknesses, offset by the concen- 
tration on solo passages for the voices 
in the tunes and keys which are most 
suited to them. Satchmo’s trumpet is 
conspicuous by its absence on all but a 
few tracks. 


Ella's flamboyant style enables her to 
run circles round Louis in such tracks as 
“I’ve Got My Love” and ‘Stompin’ but 
his trumpet chorus on “Willow” is splen- 
did. I would welcome a more compatable 
accompaniment if Norman Granz repeats 
the idea—the instrumental limitations of 
the Peterson trio give a mechanical mass- 
production sound which becomes both 
boring, and jingling by the end of the 
fourth side. L. 

Ella Fitzgerald (vocal); Louis Armstrong 
(voc/tpt); Oscar Peterson (pno); Herb Ellis (gtr); 
Ray Brown (bs); Louis Bellson (drs). 


ELLA AND HER FELLAS 


You Won't Be Satisfied; That’s The Way It Is: 
Stone Cold Dead In The Market; I Gotta Have 
My Baby Back; Sentimental Journey; The Frim 
Fram Sauce (16} mins.}—It’s Only A Paper 
Moon; Dream A Little Dream On Me; Baby, It’s 
Co’d Outside; A-Tisket, A-Tasket; Would You 
Like To Take A Walk; Don’t Cha Go "Way Mad 
(17 mins.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8223. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


The idea of reissuing a number of well 
known Ella Fitzgerald tracks on which 
she was supported by some of the top 
names in the music field, was obviously a 
good one, although the result is more 
likely to appeal to the younger readers 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


who may be unfamiliar with many of the 
selections included. The presence of such 
artists as the Mills Brothers, the Delta 
Rhythm Boys and the Ink Spots indicates 
the type of singing to be heard; the tracks 
with the Mills Brothers and the Delta 
Rhythm Boys being well above average. 


Naturally enough it is the four selec- 
tions on which Ella is supported by Louis 
Armstrong which are likely to be proved 
the most popular, though I found the 
little known “Don’t Cha Go "Way Mad”, 
with Sy Oliver in support, to have con- 
siderable appeal. P.T. 


ELLA, LENA, BILLIE & SARAH 


Out Of Nowhere; My Melancholy Baby; I’ll Never 
Be The Same; Saint or Sinner (12 mins.)— 
Prisoner Of Love; All My Life; Nice Work If 
You Can Get It; Time After Time (13 mins.) 


(Philips BBR 8115 10in.LP 29s. 24d.) 


These performances date from 1936 to 

1953, the tracks by Ella, Billie and Lena 
being all issued originally as by Teddy 
Wilson’s orchestra. The work of the 
singers can really only be described as 
vocal choruses, but it is nice to hear these 
old records again, especially Billie’s “I'll 
Never Be- The Same” and Ella’s “Melan- 
choly Baby”. 
_ Sarah Vaughan’s tracks have rather less 
jazz interest and seem a little out of 
place. I can’t say that I am much in 
favour of this tyne of reissue, but no 
doubt they have appeal for those who 
like to have a variety of artists on one 
record. P.T. 


Ella—Ella Fitzgerald (vo); Teddy Wilson (pno); 
Jerry Blake (clt & alto); Theo McRae (tn); Frank 
Newton (tpt); Benny Morton (tmb); John True- 
hart (gtr); Stan Fields (bs); Cozy Cole (drs). 
March 17th, 1936. 

Lena—Lena Horne (vo); Wilson (pno); Jimmy 
Hamilton (clit); Emmett Berry (tpt); Benny 
Morton (tmb); Johnny Williams (bs); J. C. Heard 
(drs). September 16th, 1941. 

Billie (‘‘Same’’)—Billie Holiday (vo); Wilson 
(pno); Buster Bailey (clt); Lester Young (tn); Buck 
Clayton (tpt); Freddie Green (gtr); Walter Page 
(bs); Jo Jones (drs). June Ist, 1937. 

Billie (‘‘Nice Work’’)—Holiday (vo); Wilson 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the feet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look for the best 

selection ci new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUSeum 0262 


“3 floors up, but its worth the 
climb” 


(pno); Prince Robinson (clt); Vido Musso (tn); 
Clayton (tpt); Allen Reuss (gtr); Page (bs); Cozy 
Cole (drs). November Ist, 1937. 

Sarah—Sarah Vaughan (vo), with Percy Faith 
and his orchestra. January Sth, 1953. 


AL FAIRWEATHER’S JAZZMEN 
featuring HENRIK JOHANSEN 


New Orleans Hop Scop Blues; Yama Yama Blues 
—Margie; Pauline’s Blues 


(Tempo EXA63. EP 13s. 7d.) 


The familiar names of Al Fairweather’s 
henchmen John Davies and Diz Disley 
are joined with that of a comparative 
stranger, clarinettist Henrik Johansen. He 
is a Dane of considerable repute, who 
visited England in 1956, and we are 
fortunate to have this momento of his 
visit. His tone is clear-cut, and his style 
blends perfectly with that of the rest of 
the band. Traditional jazz of this quality 
should be encouraged and this record 
deserves to succeed for its musicianly 
approach. 

Al Fairweather (tpt); John R. T. Davies (tmb); 
Henrick Johansen (clt); Diz Disley (gtr); Major 
Ho.ley (bs); Graham Burbidge (drs). London 
Sth July, 1956. 


TAL FARLOW 


On The Alamo; Will You Still Be Mine; Bye Bye 
Baby; Lorinesque (17 mins.—Out Of Nowhere; 
Walkin’; Moonlight Becomes You (16 mins.) 


(Columbia 33C 9041. 10in.LP 30s. 114d.) 


The standard of musicianship displayed 
on this album is high, but frankly, | 
find the whole thing very dull. Some of 
the tracks drag abominably; a major per 
centage of the solos are uninspiring; and 
the album lacks any semblance of life 
and vitality. 

“Will You” includes reasonable solos 
by tenorist Bill Perkins and a_ very 
sombre-sounding Bob Enevoldsen on 
valve trombone. “Lorinesque” is worth 
hearing for leader Farlow’s guitar play- 
ing and short sequences by Enevoldsen 
and the late Bob Gordon. “Alamo” and 
“Baby” are both tame, anemic affairs, 
and even Farlow, whose work I normally 
enjoy, sounds negative. “Nowhere”, is 
prettily arranged. Perkins’ tenor solo 
being the best thing on this track, with 
Farlow’s contribution a close second. 
“Walkin’”’ is a different kettle of fish 
and I enjoyed this track more than any 
other. Gordon’s solo isn’t too hot but 
the others are all very acceptable and 
there’s a nice down-to-earth feel about 
this track. “Moonlight” doesn’t amount 
to much, The only musician who seems 
to maintain any degree of consistency 
throughout this record is bassist Monty 


Budwig. 
K.G. 
Tal Farlow (gtr); Bob Enevoldsen (v.tmb); Bill 


Perkins (tnr); Bob Gordon (bar); Monty Budwig 
(bs); Lawrence Marable (drs). 


THE ART FARMER QUINTET 


Forecast; Evening In Casablanca; Nica’s Tempo 
(18 mins.)—Satellite; Sans Souci; Shabozz (16} 
mins.) 


(Esquire 32-037. 12in.LP 39s. 7$d.) 


A lively, spirited session of uninhibi- 
ted, down-to-earth jazz by a quintet of 
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New York-based soloists. Most of these 
musicians have been on the scene for 
some time and _ consequently know 
exactly what they are doing. What's 
more, they make a damn fine job of 
doing it this album being one of the 
finest modern bop combo releases to 
come my way in a long time. 

“Forecast” is a Duke Jordan com- 
position—a swinging little opus that in- 
cludes fine solos by Farmer (who rarely 
disappoints) and altoist Gigi Gryce. 
There’s also a too-short sequence by the 
cimposer on piano, backed by some 
crisp, lifting brushwork by Philly Joe 
Jones. The melancholy “Casablanca” (by 
Gryce) opens with some useful Farmer 
trumpet, followed by Gigi’s smooth, 
flowing alto and Jordans economic 
piano. Philly Joe cuts loose on “Tempo” 
after the others have all had their say— 
his solo is constructive and logical, but 
a little unnecessary, The basic theme of 
Gigi’s “Satellite” is rather too involved 
to be wholly enjoyable, but there are 
bright moments to be found in the solos 
of Farmer, Jordan and Gryce. ‘Sans 
Souci” is based on the chords of “Out 
of Nowhere” and Art really gets settled 
down here during two excellent muted 
choruses. Art and Gigi work extremely 
well together on “Shabozz”, and Jordan 
“comps” nicely all through this track; 
his own solo justifying close attention. 

Art Farmer (tpt); Gigi Gryce (alto); Duke 
Jordan (pno); Addison Farmer (bs); Philly Joe 
Jones (drs). 


ERROLL GARNER 


(b) Laura; (c) Indiana; (b) I’m In The Mood For 

Love; (b) The Way You Look Tonight; (b) Pent- 

house Serenade (When We're Alone); (e) Frenesi 

(19} mins)— (b) Play, Piano, Play; (b) Body and 

Soul; (b) I Cover The Waterfront; (a) Oh, Lady 

Be Good; (ec) Mean To Me; (d) Easy To Love (194 
mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7192. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


I boggle at the task of “reviewing” a 
Garner record. Garner is now well estab- 
lished as one of the giants of the con- 
temporary jazz scene. His work, though 
it varies in approach, is of a consistently 
high standard. It is utterly superfluous 
to draw attention to the dragging right 
hand, the bouncing, guitar-like chording 
in the left hand (strongly reminiscent at 
times of Freddy Green in the Basie 
section) and the romantic, expressive im- 
provisations. Its also quite irrelevant to 
reveal a personal tendency to weary of 
the mannered style in too long doses. 
The remedy is to select one’s tracks more 
carefully—and there is something here 
for every mood, from a_ beautifully 
paraphrased “Body and Soul” to a 
bouncing “Indiana”. Good tunes, strik- 
ingly interpreted by one of the most 
brilliant improvisers of the day—who 
the hell wants a review? 

H.L. 


(a), (b) Erroll Garner (pno); John Simmons 
(bs); Rossiere ‘‘Shadow’’ Wilson (drs). 

(c) Erroll Garner (pno). 

(d), (e) Erroll Garner (pno); Wyatt Ruther (bs); 
Eugene M. ‘‘Fats’’ Heard (drs). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


BENNY GOODMAN COMBOS 


(h) Liza; (f) A Smo-o-o-oth One; (c) As Long As 

I Live; (b) AC-DC Current; (d) Gilly; (ec) Break- 

fast Feud (19 mins.)}—{g) After You’ve Gone; (a) 

Stardust; (c) Benny’s Bugle; (ce) On The Alamo; 
(b) Shivers; (g) Slipped Disc (19 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7178. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


This LP is virtually a re-issue. By the 
curious backstage machinations which go 
on among the big record companies, a 
selection by Benny Goodman's small 
groups in the late thirties which came 
out not so very long ago on Columbia 
now emerges again, in exactly the same 
form, on Philips. Never mind—the im- 
portant thing is that it is available, for 
it contains quite a few minor classics, 
and offers a good ration of the priceless 
guitar playing of Charlie Christian. The 
records first came out over here, when 
the Revival was just beginning to stir, 
and there was gnashing of teeth by 
collectors and fans in general against the 
hogging of precious recording space by 
these Goodman groups when the pre- 
vailing itch was for something more 
meaty. Nowadays, the climate of opinion 
is more receptive—as indeed it should 
be, for the music is excellent. I can 
recall a violent revulsion within my own 
breast for the “Goodman _ sound”, 
brought about largely by the pale imit- 
ations with which one was beset fifteen 
odd years ago. Now all the imitators 
have vanished and one can appreciate 
dispassionately the qualities which made 
Benny Goodman’s own playing inimit- 
able. I mentioned in a recent “J.J.” 
review that, despite his general reput- 
ation for refinement and smoothness, 
Goodman rever lost the capacity to get 
sent. And all the time there lurks behind 
his bland, facile playing a hint of 
Chicago gutbucket, which comes to the 
surface with the occasional growl, the 
intense tail-end vibrato and the touches 
of tongue-in-cheek hokum, With players 
like Cootie (strangely weak in his one 
open chorus in “Alamo”, but otherwise 
in fine snarling form) Count Basie, 
Christian, Hamp and Georgie Auld (in 
his Ben Webster period) supporting him, 
the result is rich enough in red cor- 
puscles to satisfy “mainstream” taste. 
The only “dating” factor is the rhythm 
section, which, even when it contains 
Basie and Jo Jones, has a hard, chugging 
quality which is strange to ears accus- 
tomed to smoother and subtler sounds. 


HLL. 


(a) Lionel Hampton (vibes); Fletcher Henderson 
(pno),; Charlie Christian (gtr); Artie Bernstein 
(bs); Nick Fatool (drs). 

(b) Hampton (vibes); Johnny Guarnieri (pno); 
Christian (gtr); Bernstein (bs); Fatoo! (drs). 

(c) George Auld (tnr); Charles ‘Cootie’ Williams 
(tpt); Count Basie (pno); Christian (gtr); Bern- 
stein (bs); Harry Jaeger (drs). 

(d) As for (c), except Kenny Kersey in place 
of Basie. 

(e) As for (c), except Jo Jones in place of 
Jaeger. 

(f) Auld (tnr); Williams (tpt); Guarnieri (pno); 
Christian (gtr); Bernstein (bs); Dave Tough 
(drs). 

(g) Red Norvo (vibes); Teddy Wilson (pno); 


Mike Bryan (gtr); Slam Stewart (bs); Morey Feld 
(drs). 

(h) Norvo (vibes); Mel Powe!l (ono); Bryan 
(gtr); Feld (drs). 


BENNY GOODMAN TRIO/QUARTET 


Have You Met Miss Jones; I Got Khythm—1'm 
A Ding Dong Daddy; I Hadn’t Anyone Till You 


(Philips BBE 12133. EP 12s. 104d.) 


Few groups either before or since have 
managed to create such a marked im- 
pression of spontaneous productivity as 
the happy-sounding, often wildly excit- 
ing Benny Goodman Quartet. Two 
classic examples of the foursome at their 
swinging, infectious best are included on 
this EP-—“Daddy” and “Rhythm’’—and 
in both cases, it’s vibist Lionel Hampton 
who all but steals the show from the 
leader. Both titles are performed at a 
tearaway pace, but “Hamp” coves ad- 
mirably, and on “Rhythm”, which builds 
to a tremendous climax, Teddy Wilson 
plays some fine piano. Goodman is good 
on both tracks, so too is drummer Gene 
Krupa. 

“Miss Jones” is much less frantic and 
Wilson’s “comping” behind Goodman is 
exceptionally tasteful, though Krupa is 
inclined to sound somewhat stodgy on 
this track. “Anyone”, with vocal by 
Martha Tilton, completes the set. 


K.G. 


“Mess Jones’: Benny Goodman (clt); Teddy 
Wilson (pno); Gene Kruna (drs). Lione! Hampton 
(vibes) added on remaining tracks. 


THE CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 


Goodbye Baby; Cheek To Chico; Susan; Sidney's 
Theme; Jonalah; Jam; Night Beat (18 mins.)-— 
Concerto Of Jazz Themes (16 mins.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8225. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


This disc is subtitled “Sweet Smell Of 
Success” and is, in fact, made up entirely 
of tunes composed by Chico Hamilton 
and Fred Katz in connection with the 
film starring Burt Lancaster and Tony 
Curtis. The first side consists of the 
individual themes used. It is film music 
played by a neo-jazz quintet. Ihe slow 
numbers, such as Goodbye Baby feature 
delicately bowed cello and pure toned 
alto and flute. Fast numbers, such as 
“Cheek to Chico? and “Sidney's Theme” 
are more in the vein for which the 


Quintet is famous. The original compos- . 


itions throughout are a little tuneless. 


The second side consists:-of a connected 
and lengthy improvisation on the themes 
stated on side one, There is brush drum- 
ming and Latin rhythms, plucked cello 
and bowed cello, Yma Sumac _ noises 
from flute and more or-less nothing to 
do with jazz. 


B.N. 
Paul Horn (aito/flute/clt); Fred Katz (cello), 


John Pisano (gtr); Carson Smith (bs); Chico 
Hamilton (drs). 
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BILL HARRIS 


Stompin’ at the Savoy; Moonglow; Cherokee; Out 

of Nowhere; Ethyl; Possessed (15 mins.)—Per- 

dido; I Can’t Get Started; Dreaming; K. C. 
Shuffle; Ivanhoe; Lover (14 mins.) 


(EmArcy EJL 1267—12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


This Bill Harris is a guitarist and a 
musician much more worth knowing than 
the one who blows trombone. He plays 
here entirely unaccompanied—and_ un- 
amplified. It is a treat to hear a jazz 
musician again demonstrating all the 
natural resources of his beautiful instru- 
ment without the aid of electricity. 


Perhaps I may offend by referring to 
Harris as a jazz musician, for he has been 
“lost in the shuffle of the rock ‘n’ roll 
world” since 1950, where he has been 
accompanying one of those multitudinous 
vocal groups, one called the Clovers. His 
presentation here seems to be solely due 
to the good offices of another guitarist, 
Mickey Baker, who introduced him to 
EmArcy’s Bob Shad. 


There is undoubtedly a wealth of 
potential instrumental talent awaiting dis- 
covery in the despised strata of r. and b. 
and r. ‘n’ r. Coming up on Jimmy Rush- 
ing’s next Vanguard LP jis dnother 
example, another superb guitarist, Roy 
Gaines. 

Harris plays an attractive programme. 
For an example of his technical dexterity, 
try “Cherokee”. For the jazz feeling, try 
two originals side by side, “Dreaming” 
and “K. C. Shuffle’. There is great 
variety of expression in his work and an 
overall originality of artistic conception 
that should ensure him eventual pro- 
minence in the field. While his classical 
training is rather apparent from time to 
time, he s a good beat and shows a 
notable ab#ity to swing. This is the man 
and the instrument we would like. to héar 
in the MJQ instead of those @amned 
vibes. 

The record is strongly recommended as 
presenting something very much out of 
the ordinary, The sleeve notes are very 
informative and the cover, with its fine 
picture of Harris, is in exceptionally good 
taste. Congratulations, EmArcy! ne 


WOODY HERMAN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


(a) Non-Alcoholic; (b) Caldonia; (c) Sidewalks of 

Cyba; (d) The Good Earth; (c) Four Brothers; 

(e) The Goof and I (17 mins.)—(e) Keen and 

Peachy; (f) Early Autumn; (g) Four Others; (f) 

Blame Bochm; (f) Mutligan Tawny: (f) Third 
Herd (17 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7123. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


A handy -collection of Herman record- 
ings dating from 1946 to 1954. All have 
been issued here before, but the general 
standard of recording has been cleaned 
up to a great extent and the album is a 
fine buy for any Herman fan. 

Of the various Herds my favourite is 
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DUKE ELLINGTON, since 1926, has experimented with jazz, adapting 
the basic ingredients of swing and improvisation to his own ideas with 
regard to composition and orchestration. With a consistently 

great band and a fund of original ideas he has undoubtedly gained 

the title of the first composer of jazz. There is no mistaking 

an Ellington product—his consistency asa composer is proved by 
listening to these early works on the two Coral discs and 

comparing them with the present-day works on the two London discs. 
There has been change and advancement, but the marks of 

distinction are the same. The Decca EP is an interesting souvenir 


‘of the only visit of the full 
band to this country—in 1938. 


THE DUKE — 1926 
Duke Ellington and 
his Washingtonians 
AL 3651 (10° LP) 


* HISTORICALLY SPEAKING — THE DUKE 
Duke Ellington and 

his Orchestra 

LTZ-N 15029 (12” LP) 


DUKE ELLINGTON PRESENTS 
Duke Ellington and 

his Orchestra 

LTZ-N 15078 (12” LP) 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
AND HIS 

FAMOUS ORCHESTRA, 
Vol. 1 

LRA 10027 (10° LP) 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
AND HIS 

FAMOUS ORCHESTRA, 
Vol. 2 

LRA 10028 (10° LP) 


THE DUKE IN LONDON 
Duke Ellington and 
his Orchestra 

DFE 6376 (7” EP 45) 


FATS WALLER was another of those 
jazz performers who could be recognized any 
time, anywhere. A brilliant pianist of the 
Harlem school, composer of such well-known jaz 
standards as Ain’t misbehavin’ and Honeysuckle 
rose, a bubbling personality with a wit that 
slashed ruthlessly at all rubbishy pretention 
in the popular music world, he became the most 
widely known entertainer, apart from Louis 
Armstrong, to come from a jazz background. 
three London ‘Origins of Jazz’ records show 
Fats in a restrained mood, for once, playing son 
delicate and thoughtful music; the RCA i 
record is a cross-section of Fats the 
entertainer, exuberant and swinging. 


REDISCOVERED FATS WALLER SOLOS 
AL 3507 (10° LP) 


FATS AT THE ORGAN JIVIN’ WITH 
AL 3521 (10° LP) 


‘FATS’ 1935-37 
RD-27047 (12” LP) 


\ RECOROS RECORDS 
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WILBUR DE PARIS 
leads one of the finest traditional 
style groups playing and recording today. He 

calls the group now his New New Orleans Jazz to 
indicate that while they are still well within the 
Dixieland tradition they believe that their music 

has moved with the times. Certainly there seems to 

be no other group of this kind so willing to experiment. 
nor a more capable group of musicians to be found 

who could do these things, The names Sidney de Paris 
and Omer Simeon are something of a guarantee of the 
standard of music to be found. These records contain 
the famous de Paris compositions: Martinique on the 
Felsted record and Madagascar and Majorca on the 
London. 


NEW ORLEANS JAZZ WILBUR DE PARIS 
Wilbur de Paris and AND HIS NEW 
his Rampart Street NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 
Ramblers LTZ-K 15024 (12” LP) 


EDL 87010 (10” LP) 


WILBUR DE PARIS AT SYMPHONY HALL 
LTZ-K 15086 (12” LP) 


KEN COLYER is the leading traditionalist in Britain 

and one of the most sincere jazz musicians anywhere. 

New Orleans is his Mecca, and he has gone to great 

trouble actually to go there to hear the music and 
musicians that he loves and believes in. What he has learned 
there he has brought back to this country and leads a 

jazz group which gets as near the heart of Negro jazzas 

any white group ever could. This music is rough and brash. 


at times vibrant and moving, 
based on an understand- 


ing of the blues, 
convincing by its 
forceful sincerity. 
NEW ORLEANS TO LONDON KEN COLYER’S 
Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen SKIFFLE GROUP 
LF 1162 (10° LP) DFE 6286 (7” EP 45) 
BACK TO THE DELTA 
—A NEW ORLEANS ENCORE Vol. 1 
- Colyer’s Jazzmen DFE 6268 (7” EP 45) 
Ken Colyer’s Skiffle Group AND BACK TO 
LF 1196 (10” LP) NEW ORLEANS, 
Vol. 2 
CLUB SESSION WITH COLYER 
Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen both by Ken Colyer 
LK 4178 (12” LP) and his Jazzmen 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


the 1947 group who made the justly 
popular “Four Brothers” and the very 
swingy “Keen and Peachy”. It is interest- 
ing to hear the alternation in musical 
tastes graduating from the rough but 
raucous “Caldonia” to the much more 
controlled “Third Herd”. In their way 
both are rhythmically spirited, although 
it is the drumming of the late Dave 
Tough which really gives the earlier re- 
cord the better swing. 

The brightly written and informative 
sleeve note is by Herman himself. 


S.T. 


(a) Woody Herman (clt/alto); Al Porcino, 
* Charlie Peterson, Carroll Lewis, Conrad Gozzo, 

Bob Peck (tpts); Bill Harris, Raloh Pfiffner, Ed 
Kiefer (tmb); Sam Marowitz, Sam Rubinwitch 
(alto); Flip Phillips, Mickey Folus (tnrs); John La 
Porta (bari/alto); Jimmy Powles (pno); Joe Mon- 
dragon (bs); Chuck Wayne (gtr); Dan Lamond 
(drs). Chicago. 12/10/46. 

(b) Herman with Ray Wetzel, Pete Condoli, 
Sonny Berman, Carl Warwick, Charles Franken- 
hauser (tpts); Harris, Pfiffmer, Kiefer (tmbs): 
Marotitz, La Porta (alto); Skippy De Sair (bari); 
Phillips, Pete Mondello (tnrs); Raloh Burns (pno), 
Chubby Jackson (bs); Billy Bauer (gtr); Dave 
Tough (drs). New York. 26/2/45. 

(c) Herman with Shorty Rogers, Condoli, Ber- 
man, Lewis, Gozzo (tnts); Harris, Pfiffiner, 
Kiefer, Lyman Reid (tmbs); Marowitz, Rubin- 
witch (altos); Phillips, Folus (tnrs); La Porta 
(bari); Rowles (pno); Mondragon (bs); Wayne 
(gtr); Lamond (drs). Hollywood. 17/9/46. 

(d) Herman with Conti Condoli, Pete Condoli, 
Berman, Ray Linn, Neal Hefti, (tpts); Harris, 
Pfiffmer, Kiefer (tmbs); Marowitz, La Porta 
(altos); Phillips, Mondello (tnrs); De Sair (bari); 
Tony Aless (pno); Jackson (bs); Bauer (gtr); 
Tough (drs). New York. 10/8/45. 

(e) Herman with Rogers, Irving Markowitz, 
Bernie Glow, Ernie Royal, Stan Fishelson (tpts); 
Earl Swope, Ollie Wilson, Bob Swoft (tmbs); 
Marowitz (alto); Stan Getz, Zoot Sims, Herbie 
Steward (tnrs); Serge Chaloff (bari); Fred Otis 
(pno); Walt Yoder (bs); Herb Sargent (gtr); 
Lamond (drs). Hollywood. 27/12/47. “‘Keen & 
Peachy’’ Same place 24/12/47. 

(f) Herman with Glow, Royal, Stu Williamson, 
Robby Styles, Harold Wegbreit (tots); Kai Wind- 
_ing, Urbie Green, Frank Rehack, Vern Friley 
(tmbs); Dick Hafer, Jerry Coker, Bill Trujillo 
(tnrs); Sam Staff (bari); Nat Pierce (pno); Red 
Kelly (bs); Art Madigan (drs). Omaha, Nebraska. 
15/7/54. 

(g) Herman with Al Porcino, Johnny Howell, 
Dick Collins, Bill Castagnino, Ruben McFall 
(Charlie Walp on ‘‘Early Autumn’’) (tpts); Cy 
Touff (bass-tpt); Dick Kenney, Keith Moon 
(tmbs); Hafer, Bill Perkins, Dave Maddern (tnrs); 
Jick Nimitz (bari); Pierce (pno); Kelly (bs); Flores 
(drs). New York. 21/5/54. 


THE HISTORY OF JAZZ 
Vo! 3—EVERYBODY SWINGS 


(1) Glen Gray and the Casa Loma Orchestra—Buji; 
(2) Benny Goodman’s Band—Sweet and Lovely: 
(3) Benny Goodman Trio—All I Do Is Dream Of 
You; (4) Duke Ellington’s Orchestra—Satin Doll; 
(5) Art Tatum—It’s The Talk Of The Town; (6) 
International Jazzmen—Riffmarole (17 mins.)-— 
(7) Red Norvo’s Nine—Under a Blanket of Blue; 
(8) Bob Crosby’s Dixieland Band—Magnolia Street 
Parade; (9) Jess Stacy—Can’t We Be Friends; (10) 
Tommy Douglas’ Band—Goosed; (11) Rex 
Stewart’s Big Eight—Dutch Treat; (12) Bobby 
Hackett’s Band—New Orleans (16! mins.) 


(Capitol T795. 12in.LP 33s. 8}d.) 


The portrayal of jazz during the swing 
era—perhaps one could call it the birth 
of mainstream jazz—is the most success- 
ful record so far in the Capitol series, 
although it does not get off to a very 


good start. The attempted recreation of 
the Casa Loma group is not convincing, 
and it seems a pity that Goodman was 
not asked to recreate one of the famous 
Fletcher Henderson arrangements for his 
big band effort. The Trio track, with 
Teddy Wilson and James Crawford is 
better, but does not entirely canture the 
subtlety of the earlier tracks. Duke’s 
“Satin Doll” is delightful, with a trumpet 
chorus by Najace, and Tatum scintillates 
his “Talk of The Town” with accepted 
brilliance. Carter and Hawkins lead the 
International Jazzmen, a curiously assor- 
ted group, through a simple riff theme, 
with snatches from Bill Coleman, Buster 
Bailey, and Nat Cole. 


Norvo’s track is probably the most 
modern sounding of this bunch, followed 
by a slick Bob Crosby piece and a 
pleasant but unimportant Stacy solo. A 
Kansas City sounding band, Tommy 
Douglas’s, has a good swinging sound be- 
hind it in “Goosed”, one of the few 
worthwhile tracks made specially for this 
History series. The most typical and satis- 
factory track of this volume is Rex 
Stewart’s “Dutch Treat”, with the 
Hackett classic “‘New Orleans” running it 
a close second. There may not be great 
originality in the choice of these titles, 
but the styles are correct and essentially 
well played. The omission of Big Sid 
Catlett’s band from the original 10” ver- 
sion is sad, and the original Rex Stewart 
track was “Rexercise”. It is also sad that 
both tracks by Al Casey’s Sextet have 
been dropped -I seem to recall that they 
were very interesting. Although detailed 
personnels are still not included on the 
sleeve, the issuing company have made 
some research which enables me to pro- 
vide the personnels below. 


G.L. 


(1) Larry Wagner leading Skeets Herfurt, Gus 
Bivona, Theodore Nash, Charles Gentry, Babe 
Russin (reeds); Mannie Klein, Conrad Gozzo, 
Shorty Sherock, Si Zentner (tots); Francis 
Howard, Murray McEachern, Walter Benson, 
Meyer Rubin (tmb); Ray Sherman (pno); George 
van Eps (gtr); Nick Fatool (drs); Meyer Rubin 
(bs). 21/6/56. 

(2) Benny Goodman (clit); George Seaberg, 
Frank Beach, Irving Goodman, Vernon Porter 
(tpt;) Gus Bivona, Jack Dumont, Herbert Meyers, 
Babe Russin, Charles Gentry (sax); Tommy 
Pederson, Lou McGarity, Herb Harper (tmb); Al 
Hendrickson (gtr); Mel Powell (pno); Art Shapiro 
(bs); Tom Romersa (drs). 23/10/47. 

(3) Goodman (clt); Teddy Wilson (nno); James 
Crawford (drs). 1954. 

(4) Duke Ellington (ono); Willie Cook, Ray 
Nance, Clark Terry, Cat Anderson (tpt); Quentin 
Jackson, Britt Woodman, Juan Tizol (tmb); Russell 
Procope, Harry Carney, Paul Gonsalves, Jimmy 
Hamilton, Rick Henderson (sax); Wendell Mar- 
shall (bs); Butch Ballard (drs). 1953. 

(5) Art Tatum (pno). Hollywood. 29/10/49. 

(6) Benny Carter and Coleman Hawkins (reeds) 
leading Bill Coleman (tpt); Buster Bailey (clt); 
Nat Cole (pno); Oscar Moore (gtr); John Kirby 
(bs); Max Roach (drs). 30/3/45. 

(7) ‘Red Norvo (vibes); Benny Carter (alto); 
Eddie Miller, Dave Cavanaugh (tenor); Bobby 
Sherwood (tpt); Arnold Ross (pno); Dave Bar- 
bour (gtr); Bill Hadnott (bs); Jesse Price (drs). 
14/10/47. 

(8) Bob Crosby leading Zeke Zarchy, Ray Linn, 
Charlie Teagarden (tpt); Ted Vesly, Elmer 
Schneider, Warren Smith (tmb); Matty Matlock, 
Eddie Miller, Wilbur Schwartz, Chuck Gentry 
(sax); Nappy Lamare (gtr); Stan Wrightsman 
(pno); Phil Stevens (bs); Nick Fatool (drs). 
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(9) Jess Stacy (pno); George van Ens (gtr); 
Morty Corb (bs); Nick Fatool (drs). 18/9/51. 

(10) Tommy Dougles, Lester Carter, Herman 
Bell (tnrs); Hardy Matthews (tpt); William Hodge 
(tmb); William Salisbury (pno); Clarence Fisher 
(bs); Joshua Reeves (drs). Kansas City. 12/5/49. 

(11) Rex Stewart (cnt); Lawrence Brown (tmb); 
Al Sears (tnr); Harry Carney (bari); Eddie Hey- 
wood (pno); Ulysses Livingstone (gtr); Alvin 
Raglin (bs); Keg Purnell (drs). Hollywood. 
25/1/45. 

(12) Bobby Hackett (tpt); Abe Lincoln, Jack 
Teagarden (tmb); Matty Matlock (clt); Don Owens 
(pno); Nappy Lamare (gtr); Phil Stevens (bs); Nick 
Fatool (drs). 18/11/55. 


JAZZ GUMBO Vol. 2 
(a) Blue Turning Grey Over You; (b) Blues Gone 
Away; (c) Creole Love Cal] (12$ mins.)—(a) 
There'll Never Be Another You; (b) Sputnik; (c) 
Russian Lullaby (i114 mins.) 


(Nixa NJT 510. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


I do wish Mr. Nixa (pronounced 
Preston) wouldn't cook up such concoc- 
tions as is here displayed to tickle your 
palate. The music is fine, British jazz at 
it’s jolly best in fact, but having reviewed 
such records as these I never know under 
what letter I file the damn things. I sup- 
pose F for Fawkes is the answer with 
some lengthy cross reference to B for 
Brown and H (or should that be H-S) for 
Smith, but it would be so much easier if 
they stuck to one leader per record. 

“Blue Turning” is taken at an absurdly 
slow tempo, but manages to swing for all 
that. Bruce blows a very full toned 
chorus, and Dill’s piano is excellent. The 
Basie blues-riff tune which comes next 
has a fine solo from Fawkes expertly re- 
corded with just the right amount of echo 
added for effect. Bruce’s entry is un- 
expected but very effective and leads into 
one of his best solos. Holley’s walking 
bass and Seaman’s drums swing easily. | 
do not like the hollow drumming over- 
much on “Creole Love”, but both 
Fawkes and Bruce do much to create 
atmosphere; Wally’s chorus flows won- 
derfully and is played with splendid 
attack. 

It seems strange to hear Brown play- 
ing something not even remotely con- 
nected with the blues, but he takes a 
swinging chorus on “There'll Never Be” 
and shows himself to be one of our most 
personal musicians. I like Smith’s econo- 
mical piano, and the ensembles have a 
good, welded sound. “Sputnik” com- 
mences with unison soprano and clarinet 
developing into a well built up chorus 
from Smith. The rhythm is quite sound 
and both Sandy and Heckstall-Smith take 
good choruses—the latter happily manag- 
ing to sound not too much like Bechet. 
The final track is a quick swinger. Piano 
and soprano are good, but the side 
doesn’t really come alive until Bruce 
takes over. I could have done without 
the solos from bass and drums, good as 
they may be. S.T. 

(a) Wally Fawkes (clt); Bruce Turner (alto); 
Dill Jones (pno); Major Holley (bs); Don Lawson 
(drs). 28/5/56. 

(b) Same except Phil Seamen (drs). 26/6/56. 

(c) Dick Heckstall-Smith (sop); Sandy Brown 
(clt); Harry Smith (ono); Brian Brocklehurst (bs); 
Eddie Taylor (drs). 5/11/57. 

(d) Same except Turner (alto) replaces Brown. 
30/10/57. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


HENRIK JOHANSEN’S JAZZBAND 


Oriental Man; Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives 
To Me—Bimbo; Camp Meeting Blues 


(Tempo EXA64. EP 13s. 7d.) 


It’s that Dane again, this time with his 
own band recording in Copenhagen. I 
miss the sound of a trombone in the en- 
semble, but the clarinet/cornet duets are 
quite excellent, and the rhythm section is 
of the highest order. Best track is 
“Naughty Sweetie’, with excellent solos 
by the leader, Jensen and Poulsen. I wel- 
come this record, if only as proof that 
British bands do not reign supreme and 
unchallenged in the realms of traditional 
jazz in Europe. The front-line integration 
matches that of the Fairweather/Brown 
team, and the group provides some of 
the most enjoyable jazz 1 have heard 
from Europe. G.L. 

Henrick Johansen (clit); Teis Eigil Jensen (cnt); 
Bent Ericksen (pno); Freddy Poulsen (bjo); Hen- 
—— Jensen (drs). Copenhagen. 23rd June, 


PLAS JOHNSON 


Makin’ Whoopee; Last Call; Dungaree Hop; 
Drum Magic (i0} mins.)—Blue Jean Shuffle; 
Plasma; Jackpot; Red Cider (10} mins.) 


(London HB-U 1078. 10in.LP 26s. 5d.) 


Good tenor players would seem to be 
a dime a dozen in America, and even if 
many of them have to play r. and b. for 
their bread and butter, they can still do it 
with an infectious beat. Plas Johnson 
hasn't any particular style, but he ex- 
hibits good swing and his playing never 
becomes tasteless. All the tracks are 
blues, my particular favourites being the 
slow “Plasma” and the medium paced 
boogie, “Jackpot” with its pleasant piano 
from Johnson. This is actually a 
much better record than many issued 
under the name of jazz. S.T. 

Plas Johnson (tnr); Ray Johnson (pno); Sharkey 
Hall (drs); Duke Harris (bs). Unknown baritone 
on ‘‘Dungaree’’, ‘‘Blue Jean’’ and ‘‘Plasma’’. 


HANK JONES 


It Had To Be You; Heart and Soul; Let’s rau 

In Love; But Not For Me; Kankee Shout; Body 

and Soul (18 mins.}—-How about You; Gone 

With The Wind; Teddy’s Dream; Have You Met 

Miss Jones; You Don’t Know What Love Is; Solo 
Blues (20} mins.) 


(London LTZ C15079, 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Although the sleeve writer claims that 
Hank Jones strongest influences were pro- 
vided by Al Haig and Bud Powell, the 
piano playing here is very firmly in the 
Teddy Wilson tradition. Hank Jones 
produces the same tone from a piano as 
one expects from Teddy Wilson and 
there is the same studious-sounding ap- 
proach to the music. He never strays 
too far from the melodic path, and his 
improvisations are in perfect taste. For 
the most part the music is warm and if 
some tracks are very much better than 
others the reason is I think because Jones 
has chosen such a mixed bag of tunes 
—some good, some not so good. 

“It Had To Be You”, “Let’s Fall In 
Love”, “But Not For Me” and “Gone 
With The Wind” are all approached with 
a direct firmness of purpose and _ all 


swing very pleasantly and easily. I also 
like his two originals “Solo Blues”, which 
sounds very Tatumish in parts, and 
“Kankee Shout” a rollicking good tune. 


S.T. 


THAD JONES 


(a) Jumping For Jane; (b) Bird Song; (a) Mad 
Thad (17} mins.)—(c) Cat Meets Chick; (a) 
(a’ Whisper Not; (c) Quiet Sip (19 mins.) 


(Nixa NIL 13. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Thad’s many followers will welcome 
this chance to hear their favourite at 
length and won't be disappointed for he 
has long solos on all tracks. At times 
I find his playing rather too ornate 
(polite word for vulgar), but on the 
whole he plays commanding trumpet, 
and is well backed here by good rhythm 
and sympathetic sidemen. 

“Jane”, “Mad Thad’ and “Whisper 
Not” have the advantage of Jo Jones 
on drums who lays down a wonderful 
beat on all three tracks. “Jane”, played 
fast, contains three good tenor choruses 
by Foster and the same number by Thad. 
“Mad” has some not very convincing 
piano by Jimmy Jones and one of 
Thad’s most flowery offerings. “Whisper” 
is a lovely theme expertly arranged by 
Quincy Jones, Foster plays excellent 
tenor and Thad, muted, is at his best. 

“Bird Song” again has Thad playing 
muted, plus three good, swinging chor- 
uses from Frank Wess. The drum solo 
is too long. and too noisy. “Cat” is 
nicely relaxed throughout. Thad’s chorus 
accompanied by walking bass only, is a 
good one, and there is some good trom- 
bone from Coker. “Quiet Sip” is a long 
original by Thad. Wess trots out his 
flute, Coker’s solo is easy and fluent and 
the ‘unison passages sound quiet and 
relaxed. All-in-all good, modernish jazz. 


(a) Thad Jones (tpt); Frank Foster (tnr); Jimmy 
Jones (pno); Jo Jones (drs); Doug Watkins (bs). 
New York 24/12/56.. 

(b) Thad Jones (tpt); Frank Wess (tnr / fit); 
Tommy Flanagan (pno); Elvin Jones (drs); Eddie 
Jones (bs). New York 6/1/57. 

(c) Same as (b) plus Henry Coker (tmb) 


BARBARA LEA 


Nobody Else But Me; Baltimore Oriole— I burs- 
day’s Child; I Had Myself A True Love 


(Esquire EP 165. EP 13s. 74d.) 


Those who like singing in the Cleo 
Laine manner—that is simple, pleasant, 
unforced rhythm singing-—will find some 
pleasure in this record. The support of 
the two brass is very good, particularly 
in the best track, the delightful “Balti- 
more Oriole” (recommended to all 
ornithologists), and through all the songs 
Barbara Lea’s warm easy voice is con- 
sistently enjoyable without being startl- 
ing. (Footnote: I have yet to hear a 
female singer who can manage the syll- 
able “to” pleasantly.) G.B. 

Johnny Windhurst (tot); Dick Carey (alto horn); 


Richard Lowman (pno); Al Hall (bs); Osie John- 
son (drs). 18th October, 1956. 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


(a) Blues at Dawn—Dixie Theme 
(Parlophone R 4368. 78 6s. 34d.) 


The only fault to find with this stim- 
ulating pair of Lyttelton originals is a 
slight overuse of the cymbals. Good 
stuff—mainstream plus. G.B. 


(b) Blues in the Afternoon—Buona Sera 
(Parlophone R 4392. 78 6s. 34d.) 


The original blues by Lyttelton has 
good solos from alto and trombone and 
some nicely spaced piano from Armit. 
The rhythm is a little lackadaisical but 
the front line swings. The reverse is a 
trumpet novelty by Humph, complete 
with Spanish fringe. I have no doubt it 
will please those who enjoy it. 

(a) Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt); Johnny Picard 
(tmb); Tony Coe (alto/cit); Jimmy Skidmore 
(tnr); Ian Armit (pno); Brian Brocklehurst (bs); 
Eddie Taylor (drs). 1956. 

(b) Same except Kathleen Stobart replaces 
Skidmore. 1957, 


MAGNA JAZZBAND 


Buddy’s Habits—Flat Foot 
(Parlophone R 4378. 78 6s. 34d.) 


Good class traditional fare from a 
group of youngsters who keep the ball 
rolling at the Ewell and Sutton jazz 
clubs, They play in tune, show an 
obvious enthusiasm for their chosen 
music, and have, strangely enough, a 
rhythm team who produce a beat with- 
out the usual bashing sounds. 


Habits” is taken fast—-almost 
too fast for the trombonist who 
struggles manfully with his solo spot and 
only just wins out in the end. The 
trumpet player shows slight signs of 
nerves on “Flat Foot”, but the en- 
sembles are well knit and the band pro- 
duce a happy sound. As is usual with a 
young group of this kind the clarinettist 
turns out to be the best musician in the 
band. 


Vic Farent (tpt); Jim Shepherd (tmb); Brian 
White (clt); Roger Hobbs (pno); Tony Matthews 
(bjo); Brian Brocklehurst (bs), Brian Emney (drs) 


THE MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 


Kansas City Stomps; Bienville Blues; Duff Camp- 

bell’s Revenge; My Journey To The Sky (16 mins.) 

-~-Hop Frog; If I Had You; Cataract Rag; I'm 

Gonna Sit Right Down and Write Myself A 
Letter (17 mins.) 


(Esquire 20-088. 10in.LP 29s. 64d.) 


Entitled “Mersey Tunnel Jazz” this is 
the mixture more or less as before. The 
band play with a real feeling for jazz and 
with such obvious enjoyment, that | 
always find it a pleasure to listen to. The 
happy, infectious mood is quickly estab- 
lished with a fine stomping version of 
Morton’s “Kansas City Stomps”. “Bien- 
ville” treats us to well played solo work 
from Pete Daniels and Don Lydiatt, the 
latter being the outstanding musician of 
the group. I enjoyed the brief trombone 
interpolation by Johnny Parkes, who is 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


also in excellent form on Turk Murphy's 
tune “Duff Campbell”, and on gently 
swinging version of “If I Had You”. 

A particularly interesting track is the 
version of Tharpe’s “My Journey To The 
Sky” featuring Frank Robinson's piano 
playing. The band’s tribute to Humph 
(“Hop Frog”) recalls an all night session 
which the boys played with Lyttelton and 
George Wettling, but this version rather 
lacks the drive and incisiveness which one 
would expect. Finally I like the tempo at 
which “Sit Right Down” is played, with 
the double time halfway through. 

Esquire are to be congratulated not 
only for giving the solo routine on the 
Sleeve, but also for keeping this within 
ten inch LP limits. 

Pete Daniels (tpt); John Law-ence (tpt & Meilo- 
phone (ast track); Johnny Parkes (tmb): Don 
Lydiatt (clt); Frank Robinson (pno); Ken Baldwin 
(bjo, gtr on tracks 2, 4, 7 and 8); Dick Goodwin 
(bs); Trevor Carlisle (drs) August 18th, 1957 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


La Ronde and five ways of playing it 
(Esquire EP 166. EP 13s. Tid.) 


Five slightly different versions of a dull 
tune make rather uninteresting listening. 
The best track is the last, featuring 
Kenny Clarke displaying a fabulous 
sense of time. Oddly enough, it was re- 
coraed in 1952, three years before the 
first drum feature, but the older one is 
infinitely the better. The arrangements 
are a bit ‘tweedle-dee’ as is most of the 
music the M.J.Q. plays. Percy Heath's 
bass is recorded much too closely so 
that mechanical noises are audible 
enough to spoil his solo ideas. Kenny 
Clarke can certainly move a group more 
than this one wants to be moved! 

B.B. 

John Lewis (pno); Percy Heath (bs); Milt Jack- 

son (vibes); Kenny Clarke (drs). 


THE MJQ AT MUSIC INN 


Oh Bess, Oh Where’s My Bess; A Fugue For 

Music Inn; Two Degrees East, Three Degrees 

West; Serenade (20 mins.)—Fun; Sun Dance; The 

Man That Got Away; A Morning In Paris; 

Variation No. 1 On “God Rest Ye Merry 
Gentlemen”’ (21 mins.) 


(London LTZ-K 15085. 12 in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


_ The story of Music Inn, and its poten- 
tial as a meeting ground for the jazzmen 
of America, is outlined at some length 
in the cover notes to this LP. The con- 
cept of a Summer school, enabling 
musicians of varying persuasions to come 
together from all over the States is 
praiseworthy and practical. It is, need- 
less to say, partly a brainchild of that 
remarkable- man John Lewis. 

It enables such divergent interests as 
Wilbur De Paris and Teddy Charles to 
meet in unhurried discussion, and it led 
to the union of Jimmy Giuffre and the 
Modern Jazz Quartet. The music in this 
LP was recorded at one of the concerts 
of the 1957 school. Giuffre joins the 
Quartet for three tracks on clarinet, and 
fits as well into the unit sympathies as 
John Lewis forecast he would. 

Not all of the music is jazz. “Seren- 
ade”. for instance, is the wistful little 
theme that ornamented the UPA cartoon 


The Unicorn In The Garden. However, 
“Bess” is delightful; the “Fugue” swings 
and “Two Degrees” is almost forceful in 
parts (by MJQ standards). Apart from 
the generally outstanding quality of the 
music here, it gives a chance to study 
that rare phenomenon—a John Lewis 
piano solo, There are some lengthy con- 
tributions from him. and he plays “The 
Man That Got Away” with the rest of 
the Quartet merely providing the rhyth- 
mic accompaniment. Very delicate, 
extremely thoughtful and supremely 
musical. B.N. 

John Lewis (pno); Milt Jackson (vibes); Connie 
Kay (drs); Percy Heath (bs). 

Jimmy Giuffre plays clarinet on ‘‘Fugue’’, 
‘Serenade’ and ‘‘Fun’’. 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
Vendome; Rose of the Rio Grande; All The 
Things You Are; La Ronde (12 mins.)—The 
Queen's Fancy; Delaunay’s Dilemma; Autumn in 

New York; But Not For Me (i4 mins.) 


(Esquire 20-090. 10in.LP 29s. 6$d.) 


The editor has so far successfully kept 
the Quartet’s recorded efforts out of my 
reach. Now that he knows that the 
worthy John Lewis neither reads nor 
heeds comment on his work I am 
apparently allowed to say what I think. 
I must admit that what I recently heard 
in the flesh and what I persistently hear 
on record by the same group are not the 
same thing. In the first place the vibra- 
phone, at the best of times a toppy in- 
strument, is over-prominent in the record- 
ing balance, whereas it is frequently 
effectively subjugated to the group’s over- 
all balance on the stage. Secondly the 
volume and tonal qualities of the players 
are better related away from the elec- 
tronic restrictions of the record studio. 
Most of these tracks are reissued from 
the Esquire lists, and they provide a good 
cross-section of the early work of the 
M.J.Q., in Klook’s day, when John 
Lewis's musical ideas and ambitions were 
less fully developed. The fugal approach 
of his arrangements is prominent. and 
his piano a trifle looser than I have heard 
recently. Both he and Percy Heath pro- 
vide a tremendous underlying swing to 
the Jackson solos, which often fail to 
convince me of their real jazz worth. This 
is important music, albeit effeminate at 
times. My biggest query is whether it is 
not leading to a musical dead end, from 
which there is no apparent escape. The 
instrumental limitation is my strongest 
pointer to this particular danger. I hope 
the imaginative Mr. Lewis will prove me 
wrong. G.LL. 

John Lewis (pno); Milt Jackson (vibes); Percy 
Heath (bs); Kenny Clarke (drs). Side 1: December 
22nd, 1952. Side 2: June 25th, 1953. 


ANDRE PREVIN 
I On'y Have Eyes For You; September In The 
Rain; This Heart Of Mine; I’.J String Along With 
You; Bewitched; Three Little Words (18 mins.)— 
Jeepers Creepers; I Know Why And So Do You; 
There Will Never Be Another You; Lullaby Of 
Broadway; Who’s Sorry Now; The Gypsy In My 
Soul (18} mins.) 
(RCA RD 27043. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


A mixture of superior cocktail piano 
and some good jazz playing. “September 
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in the Rain”, “Three Little Words”, 
“Jeppers Creepers” and parts of “Who's 
Sorry Now” show up Previn the jazz 
pianist. The style is crisp and he swings 
not a little. The rest is fanciful embroid- 
rei of good standards—pretty but beat- 
ess. 

The sleeve note omits mentivn of his 
rhythm accompaniment, and does in fact 
teli us very little. “Who’s Sorry Now” is 
complete with full string section. 

S.T. 


QUINTET DU HOT CLUB 
DE FRANCE 
Lady Be Good; Dinah; Contessim’; | Saw Stars; 
Tiger Rag (14 mins.)—The Continental; Blue 
Drag: Sweet Sue; Sunshine Of Your Smile; 
Swannee River (14 mins.) 
(Orio‘e MG 10019. 10in.LP 29s. 6$d.) 


The late Django Reinhardt’s work on 
this welcome album of reissues of 1934/5 
recordings by the original Quintet Du 
Hot Club de France provides an object 
lesson in how the guitar should be 
played. His consistently interesting ideas, 
perfect sense of timing, exemplary use 
of dynamics, plus an ability to swing 
like mad are aspects of his musical make- 
up that cannot be ignored. 

Django’s colleagues on this excellent 
record (noteably violinist Stephane 
Grapelly) all contribute immeasureably 
towards the overall success of the album, 
bu. in the solo field, Django, as miga. 
be expected, is far and away the most 
impressive musician involved. His best 
solos can be found on “Lady Be Good”, 
“Dinah”, “Blue Drag”, and “Sweet Sue” 
—delicately phrased, adroitly fingered 
solos that are classics of their kind. 
Stephane plays some pretty things on 
“Sunshine” and weaves some intriguing 
patterns on the chords of “Swannee 
River” (more great Django on this track). 
Low spots of the record are Jerry 
Mengo’s inconsequential vocals on “The 
Continental” and “Sweet Sue”, but 
these minor faults can be overlooked 
while there are so many other interesting 
things going on. Don’t miss this album. 

K.G. 


Django Reinhardt, Joseph Re-nhardt, Roger 
Chaput (gtrs); Stephane Grapelly (vin); Louis 
Vola (bs). 1934/5. 


The RAMPART STREET PARADERS 


(a) Hindustan; (b) Do You Know What It Means 
To Miss New Orleans; (a) Washington and Lee 
Swing; (a) What’s The Use (184 mins.)—(c) 
Sugar; (c) Paducah Parade; (b) Ghost Of A 
Chance; (b) When I Grow Too O!d To Dream 


(17 mins.) 
(Philips BBL7194. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 
Cleanly played Dixieland which, 


although at times a little too contrived, 
nevertheless manages to catch the spirit 
of the music. The rhythm is good 
throughout and Fatool shows that he has 
few superiors in this particular school. 
The two ex-Crosbyites have lost little 
of their zest for jazz with the passing 
years, and both solo with authority— 
Matlock sounds fine on “Old To Dream”, 
“What’s The Use” and plays a very 
smooth chalumeau chorus on the slow 
paced “Sugar”. Miller's tenor is good, He 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


has a swingy chorus on the over-fussy 
version of “Hindustan”, and also blows 
well on the slow “Ghost of a Chance”. 
Man of the session for me is the lusty, 
vigorous trombonist Abe Lincoln. Tea- 
garden told me when he was here that 
Lincoln was the best Dixieland trom- 
bonist in America today and his work 
here bears out Jack’s statement. 
S.T. 
(a) Clyde Hurley (tpt); Abe Lincoln (tmb); 
Matty Matlock (clt); Eddie Miller (tnr); Joe 
Rushton (bass-sax); Stan Wrightsman (pno): 
George Van Enpps (gtr); Phil Stephens (bs): Nick 


Fatool (drs). 19/7/54. (b) Same 28/6/54. (c) Same 
7/6/54. 


THE DON RENDELL JAZZ SIX 
Rambo—Doggin’ Around; Salamander Stroll 
(Nixa NJE 1044. EP 12s. 104d.) 


Titled “Doggin’ Around”, this EP con- 
stitutes a worthwhile introduction to the 
healthy, spirited music of the current 
Don Rendell Jazz S‘x. 

The title tune tends to get a little wild 
at times, and Phil Seaman’s brilliant and 
forceful drum work is very much over- 
recorded. Bert Courtley’s trumpet solo is 
only fair, and Eddie Harvey’s trombone 
solo is of little value, but brighter 
moments are conjured up by Ross and 
Rendell. “Stroll” (by Rendell), contains 
his most relaxed solo of the date. it is 
an intriguing little tune. Harvey doubles 
piano on this track and Courtley’s solo is 
worth noting. 

Ross switches to baritone for the 
extended “Rambo” and with Harvey 
back on trombone, sounds more relaxed 
at this medium tempo. Both Rendell and 
Courtley (the most improved trumpet 
man in Britain today) find plenty to say. 
Highspot of this track is the interesting 
interplay between trumpet and baritone 
towards the close of the tune. K.G. 

Don Rendell (tnr); Bert Courtley (tpt); Eddie 
Harvey (tmb, pno); Ronnie Ross (alto, bar): 
Kenny Napper (bs); Phil Seaman (drs). 


SONNY ROLLINS 
(a) The Stopper; (a) Almost Like Being In Love; 
(a) No Moe; (a) In A Sentimental Mood; (b) 
Scoops; (b) With A Song In My Heart (18{ mins.) 
—(b) Newk’s Fadeaway; (b) Time On My Hands; 
(b) This Love Of Mine; (b) Shradrack; (b) On A 
Slow Boat To China; (b) Mambo Bounce; (c) I 
Know (19 mins.) 
(Esquire 32-035. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 

A series of good jazz tunes all treated 
briefly and in the hackneyed fashion of. 
tenor plays the tune—tenor jazz take-off 
~-interlude for piano—more tenor ! 

Rollins is about as subtle as a rock 
and roll man and has the same ugly 
sound. His intonation is murderous and 
he is one of that school who make every 
tune sound the same. Oh yes, he plays in 
what they call the Parker tradition. The 
rhythm section is fair, the piano solos 
dull. The slows don’t receive much treat- 
ment of any kind and merely tend to 
make the proceedings more boring. 

This record proves to me that good 
jazz tunes and a good rhythm section 
don't necessarily guarantee good jazz per- 
formances. It takes a really good jazz- 
man to play a slow and I don’t think 
Rollins can be classed in that category. 
It’s a pity he didn’t absorb more than he 
did from Parker. 3 


(a) Rollins (tnr); Milt Jackson (vibes); Percy 
Heath (bs): John Lewis (pno); Kenny Clarke 
(drs). 

(b) Rollins (tnr); Kenny Drew (pno); Percy 
Heath (bs); Art Blakey (drs). 

(c) Miles Davis (pno); Percy Heath (bs); Roy 


Haynes (drs). 
LITA ROZA 
Between The Devil and The Deep Blue Sea; 
Willow Weep For Me; Little White Lies; Moon 
Song; Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams; I Only 
Have Eyes For You (19 mins.)}—You Turned The 
Tables On Me; I Cover The Waterfront; You're 
Driving Me Crazy; Moonglow; You Took Advan- 
tage Of Me; No Moon At All; My One and Only 
Love (20 mins.) 


(Decca LK 4218. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


A well chosen collection of standards 
agreeably sung by Lita Roza accom- 
panied by a well selected bunch of 
sessioners under the baton of Billy Munn. 
If Lita hasn’t quite the personality of 
some of her opposite numbers across the 
pond, she does manage to hold the 
interest. The accompaniments are deftly 
played from clever arrangements. The 
boys do not get much chance to solo, 
but occasional snatches of Alan Clare, 
George Chisholm, Don Rendell, Ike 
Isaacs and Ronnie Hughes, leave one 
wishing for an instrumental LP from this 
group. Lita is at her best on “Tables”, 
“Crazy” and “I Cover The a: 

Lita Roza (vo); Ronnie Hughes (tot); George 

Chisholm, Ken Wray (trmbs); George Hunter 
(alto); Don Rendell (tnr); Alan Clare (pno); Ike 
Isaacs (gtr); Bill Le Sage (vibes); Joe Muddel, 
Lennie Bush (bs); Eddie Taylor, Jack Peach (drs) 
Directed by Billy Munn. London, February 11th, 
14th, 15th, 1957. 


BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO JAZZ BAND 
Sunny Disposish; Carolina In The Morning; Feet 
Draggin’ Blues; It Happened In Sun Va'ley; 1 
Can’t Get Started With You; Come Back Sweet 
Papa (18 mins.}—Wabash Cannonball; New 
Orleans; Ain’t-Cha Glad; Let’s Dance The Rag- 
time, Darlin’; Snag It; Waiting For The Robert E. 
Lee (18} mins.) 
(RCA RD-27031. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Very competently played Dixieland 
jazz with a good choice of material and 
some excellent solo work from Bod 
Scobey, Manny Klein and Ralph Sutton. 

This group is fast becoming a kind of 
modern version of the Bob Crosby band, 
as for this session two trumpets, clarinet 
and three trombones swelled the front 
line to almost big band proportions. It is 
good to hear “Sunny Disposish” (featured 
by the old Goldkette band) revived and 
“Sun Valley” is another unlikely but 
curiously successful choice for this group. 
“Can't Get Started” uses the three trom- 
bones effectively. Other good tracks being 
“New Orleans”, featuring Matty Mat- 
lock; a spirited “Ain’t-Cha Glad” with a 
delightful Sutton solo; and a somewhat 
polite version of King Oliver's esl 

Bob Scobey, Dick Cathcart (tpts); Matty Mat- 
lock (clt); Abe Lincoln, Warren Smith, Jack Buck 
(tmbs); Ralph Sutton (pno); Red Callender (bs); 
Sammy Goldstein (drs); Bob Short (tuba); Clancy 
Hayes (bjo, gtr, vos). On tracks 2, 8, Il and 12 
Manny Klein and Phil Stephens replace Cathcart 
and Callender. Recording date not stated. 


TROMBONES AND FLUTE 


Cracker Jack; You'll Do (16 mins.)}—Le-Fi; 
Wanting You; Don't Blame Me (17 mins.) 
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(London LTZ-C15088. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


This album’s main fault lies not in the 
inability of soloists to blow good jazz 
but in its almost total lack of colour and 
variety. An album of nothing but trom- 
bone solos, with only the occasional flute 
interlude for light relief. can become 
pretty boring, no matter how good the 
soloists, and that’s precisely what 
happens here. 

There's really little to choose between 
the four “trammists”, although it would 
be unfair not to point out that Bill 
Hughes, perhaps the least experienced 
soloist in the quartet, shows up extremely 
well in such distinguished company. Wess 
doesn’t do too much on this record, and 
although I usually find his flute playing 
palatable, he doesn’t seem to be at his 
best here. Neither does Kenny Clarke. 
whose drumming sounds stiff and rather 
stodgy. The arrangements are effectively 
simple and the bulk of the playing time 
is allocated to solo work. Coker, who 
shares the lead work with Cleveland, 
wrote “Cracker Jack”, probably the best 
of the three originals—the remaining two 
(“Lo-Fi and “You'll Do”) are by Basie 
tenorist Frank Foster. Cleveland solos 
nicely on “Wanting You”, demonstrating 
some swift, sure phrasing and Hughes 
comes through exceptionally well on 
“Don't Blame Me”. 

A final word of warning. You'll find 
that the total playing time is only 33 
m:nutes—not good value for money for 
a 12-inch LP! K 

Henry Coker, Jimmy Cleveland, Benny Powell, 
Bill Hughes (trbs); Frank Wess (fit); Ronnell 
Bright (pno); Freddie Greene (gtr); Eddie Jones 
(bs); Kenny Clarke (drs). 


G. 


PEARL BAILEY 


That Certain Feeling; Hit The Road 
To Dreamland 


(London HL-N8354—6s.—-78 r.p.m.) 


This is Pearl at her most typical. She 
half sings, half talks the lyrics, in an 
unquestionably jazz way, which provides 
splendid entertainment. The Gershwin 
piece, “Feeling”, is perhaps the better 
of the two tracks. The unexpectedly slow 
treatment of the reverse is effective, but 
lacks a little life, and drops Miss Bailey 
back into her cabaret style of yester 
year. Her records are too few and far 
between for my liking. G.L. 


RAY ANTHONY 


Skip To My Lou; All Of You; 
Christopher Columbus; Love’s Old 
Sweet Song; Don’t Be That Way 
(14 min.) - Night And Day: 
Vilia; S’ Wonderful; Mr. Ghost 
Goes To Town; Heat Wave; Pennies 
From Heaven: King Porter Stomp 
(15 min.) 


(Capitol T 663 12in,LP 32s.) 


“These are the songs that dancers just 
keep coming and requesting” says Ray 
himself on the sleeve and it is obvious 
that Ray is giving the dancers just what 
they want. In other words this is good 
“roll-up-the-carpet-and-dance” fare, but 
has little jazz content. Miller fans may 
like the arrangements of things like 
“Vilia” and “Night And Day”. P.T. 
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The release of this album is another 
milestone in the career of Louis Arm- 
strong and is timely in its appearance. It 
provides the answer to those people who 
maintain that his trumpet playing is no 
longer worthy of consideration and that 
the current All Stars are a mediocre 


group. The album covers Louis's 
recorded career up until 1934 with recent 
recordings of tunes he was associated 
with during his younger days. There is 
a spoken introduction to each tune by 
Louis in which he tells us when and who 
he recorded it with in the first place 
as well as an anecdote or comment about 
the tune in question. Special mention 
should be made of the fine piano accom- 
paniment by Billy Kyle on all these 
bridge passages. 

The scope of this album is so wide that 
a normal record review cannot possibly 
cover it adequately so I propose to con- 
sider first the layout and appearance and 
then give brief comments on each sec- 
tion of the actual recordings. All of the 
tunes were specially recorded with the 
exception of a few reissues from pre- 
vious albums and special mention will 
be made of these. 

The records are encased in a striking 
album of hard board complete with 
coloured photograph of Armstrong. 
Inside will be found a profile of Louis’ 
career by Louis Untermeyer and an appre- 
ciation of “The most un-average cat” by 
Gilbert Millstein together with a large 
number of photographs taken at various 
times including a section from some of 
the movies ‘that Louis has appeared in. 
There are two pages of discographical 
notes giving complete personnels and re- 
cording dates of the tunes to be heard 
and my only criticism of these is that the 
various vocals by Louis are not 
indicated. 

Inevitably, the selection of tunes will 
draw forth comparisons with the 
originals and so long as a_ proper 
perspective on this matter is maintained 
this can prove most interesting. However 
for the purpose of evaluating their 
musical value one must consider them 


as the efforts of the band today and they 
stand or fall on that basis, not whether 
they do or do not match up to the classic 
recordings made in years gone by. These 
recordings will arouse interest in any case 
for the majority are numbers that Louis 
has not featured for some years and for 
this reason are comparable with the 
Handy and Waller albums issued on 
Philips. 

In a project of this nature many 
people would have liked to have seen a 
large number of guest stars associated 
with Louis’ past take part but I am con- 
vinced that this would have detracted 
from the music for no longer would it 
be the All Stars but a succession of 
feature spots with band backing. 

Decca have arranged the sides for 
automatic coupling so each of the eight 
sides will be considered separately. 

Side 1 

Dippermouth blues (a); Canal Street 
blues (a); High Society (b); All the 
wrongs you’ve done to me; Everybody 
loves my baby; Mandy make up your 
mind, (22 min.) 

Louis Armstrong (tpt), Edmond Hall (cl). 
Trummy Young (tbn), Billy Kyle (pno), George 
Barnes (gtr), Squire Gersh (bs), Barrett Deems 
(dms). 

(a) add Yank Lawson. 

(b) delete George Barnes. 

The opener is a fine version of “Dip- 
permouth blues”. On this Yank Lawson 
plays first trumpet with Louis taking the 
same role that he did with King Oliver. 
However it is Louis who takes the 
famous solo, The highlights of “Canal 
St. Blues” are the fine clarinet solo by 
Ed Hall and the controlled lead trumpet 
of Yank Lawson not forgetting a first 
rate solo from Louis. “High Society” is 
not quite so successful and is rather 
messy in parts. Ed Hai] again shows up 
well in the traditional solo. A beautiful 
version of “All The Wrongs” is largely 
ensemble apart from solos by Ed Hall 
and Billy Kyle and a series of breaks by 
Louis leading into the final choruses. The 
first vocal can be heard on “Everybody 
Loves My Baby” which moves at a 
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spritely pace from the opening bars. 
With “Mandy Make Up Your Mind”, the 
third tune from the series of recordings 
made with Clarence Williams Blue Five, 
side one comes to a close. Short solos 
by all the front line can be heard on 
this number as well as George Barnes 
on electric guitar. 


Side 2 

See See Rider (a); Reckless blues (a); 
Court house blues (a); Trouble in mind 
(a); New Orleans Function (Flee as a 
bird, Oh didn’t he ramble) (c); Gut 
bucket blues (b). (214 min.) 

Armstrong, Hall, Young, Kyle, Gersh, Deems, 
Everett Barksdale (gtr). 

(a) add Velma Middleton (vcl). 

(b) George Barnes for Barksdale. 

(c) Armstrong, Barney Bigard (cl), Jack Tea- 
garden (tbn), Earl Hines (pno), Arvell Shaw (bs), 
Cozy Cole. (dms). 


The majority of tunes on this side are 
devoted to the blues with vocals by 
Velma Middleton. This is regrettable for 
Miss Middleton is just not a good blues 
singer and her delivery on an even keel 
takes most of the emotional impact from 
these numbers. What it does give, 
though, is a chance to hear some fine 
accompaniments by all the front line. 
“See See Rider” is of course dedicated to 
Ma Rainey and the second, “Reckless 
Blues”, to Bessie Smith. On the latter 
there is some really fine trumpet obligato 
by Louis. Of this selection of blues the 
next is the most interesting mainly I 
think because “Courthouse Blues”, sung 
originally by Clara Smith, is not nearly 
so well known. However the monotone 
like delivery detracts considerably from 
the pleasure of this fine tune. The well 
known “Trouble In Mind” gets slightly 
better treatment with some excellent 
backing by the band. 


“New Orleans Function” is an edited 
version of that already available on 
Brunswick LP LA 8537. All of “Flee As 
A Bird” is included but the talking sec- 
tions have been omitted as have the solos 
by Bigard and Teagarden in the “jazz” 
section of “Oh Didn’t He Ramble”, 
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“Gut Bucket Blues” introduces the 
members of the band and follows the 
same pattern as the original recorded in 
1925, 


Side 3 


Cornet chop suey; Heebie Jeebies; 
Georgia grind (a); Muskrat ramble (d); 
King of the Zulus (b); Smag it (c); (22 
min.) 

Armstrong, Hall, Young, Kyle, Barnes, 
Gersh, Deems. 

(a) add Velma Middleton. 

(b) Taking by L. Armstrong. T. Young and 
F. Hall 

(c) add Yank Lawson 

(d) Armstrong, Bigard, Teagarden, Dick Cary 
(pno), Shaw, Sid Catlett (dms).’ 


In his preamble to “Cornet Chop 
Suey” Louis mentions the use of the Hot 
5 version as the signature tune of the 
Hot Club of France broadcasts. This is 
a first rate version with a good solo by 
Louis although the electric guitar solo 
seems rather out of place. “Heebie 
Jeebies” has a delightful vocal by Louis 
but the rhythm on this number is very 
stodgy and unswinging. “Georgia Grind” 
on the other hand is much better with 
Velma Middleton sounding much 
happier with Louis when there's a chance 
for a littkee hokum and Trummy Young 
has a fine solo in between the two vocal 
choruses. “Muskrat Ramble” is taken 
from the Symphony Hall concert at 
Boston on November 30th, 1947. The last 
of the Hot 5 numbers “King Of The 
Zulus” is Louis all the way with some 
really fiery trumpet playing. It also con- 
tains some humorous asides, complete 
with West Indian accent, by Trummy 
Young. Yank Lawson returns for the 
famous Oliver number, “Snag It”. This 
is the only number in the album not pre- 
viously recorded by Armstrong. As 
Louis says “I don’t know how I missed 
it’. The two-trumpets play a duet of the 
famous break and once again it is Yank 
Lawson who plays the lead horn. 


Side 4 

Wild man blues; Potato head blues; 
Gully low blues; Struttin’ with some 
barbecue (a); Hotter than that. (224 
min.) 

Armstrong, Hall, Young, Kyle, Barnes, 
Gersh, Deems. 

(a) Armstrong, Bigard, Young, Kyle, Shaw, 
Kenny John (dms). 


This side opens with “Wild Man 
Blues” and Louis’ description of his 
playing it at the Sunset Cafe in 1928 is 
very amusing, “This tune ran so long till 
I'd go into the kitchen and get a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee and come back 
and play my solo and Earl Hines would 
go back into the kitchen and order a 
meatball and spagetti and a cup of 
coffee and we'd all meet on the band- 
stand and swing out the last eight bars.” 
This version is beautifully relaxed and 
contains some powerful trumpet as well 
as an excellent clarinet solo. Perhaps the 
most famous of the Hot 7 recordings 
was “Potato Head Blues” and although 
this does not contain the thrillmg trum- 
pet cadenzas it is a well balanced swing- 
ing version and shows again how 
excellent Louis’ present group is. “Weary 
Blues” is one of the outstanding tracks 


swinging from the opening ensemble and 
contains a chorus of piano and guitar 
trading fours followed by another with 
the band and the guitar doing the same 
and then by an ensemble passage before 
hot swinging solos by ail of the front 
line with Louis’, in particular being 
exceptional for its power and biting 
attack. The only number with a vocal 
(as opposed to scat singing) on this side 
is “Gully Low Blues” which has an 
interesting muted trombone solo from 
Trummy Young as well as the usual fine 
playing of Ed Hall. As with so many of 
the blues recorded for the Handy album 
Louis’ ascending phrases with punching 
support from Trummy Young builds 
this number to a fine climax. “Struttin’ 
With Some Barbecue” is the version 
which appeared originally on Brunswick 
LA 8691 “Music from the Glenn Miller 
Story”. “Hotter Than That” closes this 
side and the title sums it up very well 
even if the rhythm section is rather un- 
steady. Louis takes a scat chorus before a 
short trombone solo leads into the final 
ensemble chorus. 


Side 5 


Two deuces: My Monday date (ce): 
Basin Street blues (d); Knockin’ a jug 
(a); I can’t give you anything but love 
(b); Mahogany hall stomp (c). (24 min.) 

Armstrong, Hall, Young, Kyle, Barnes, Gersh, 
Deems. 

(a) add Hilton Jefferson (alto), George Dorsey 
(alto), Seldon Powell (tnr), Dave McRae (bar), 
Barksdale. Delete Barnes. 

(b) Same as (a) except delete Jefferson and add 
Lucky Thompson (tnr), for Powell 

(c) Same as (a) except Thompson for 
Powell. 


(d) Armstrong, Bigard. Bud Freeman (tnr). 
Young, Kyle, Shaw, John 

(e) Armstrong, Bigard, Teagarden, Hines, 
Shaw, Cole. 


“Two Deuces” with fine economical 
trumpet and some nice piano by Billy 
Kyle brings to a close the small group 
recordings in this album by the current 
All Stars. “My Monday Date” is from 
“Satchmo at Pasadena” in 1951 (Bruns- 
wick Lat 8019) and the next tune, 
“Basin Street Blues”, from the 
Glenn Miller Story album. “Knockin’ 
A Jug” is a_ relaxed swinging 
number with solos from Young. 
Barksdale, Powell, Kyle and Armstrong 
in that order. There is some subdued 
and effective drumming by _ Barrett 
Deems on the rims which effectively 
simulates the sound of a washboard. “l 
Can’t Give You Anything But Love” is 
Louis all the way with a typical vocal 
before some high,register trumpet closes 
the number. The sax section tends to 
obstruct the improvisations of the front 
line in “Mahogany Hall Stomp” but 
once again it is Ed Hall's clarinet cutting 
through with agility and ease that adds 
to the value of what otherwise wou!d be 
a rather dull track. 


Side 6 

Some of these days (a); When you're 
smiling (a); Song of the islands (b): I 
can’t believe that you're in love with me 
(c); Dear old southland (d); Exactly like 
you (a). (24) min.) 
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(a) Armstrong, Hall, Young. Jefferson, Dorsey, 
Thompson, McRae, Kyle, Barksdale, Gersh, 
Deems. 

(b) Dorsey doubles on flute, McRae on bass 
clarinet. 

(c) Delete Jefferson. 

(d) Duet by Armstrong and Ky!e 


A swinging version of “Some Of 
These Days” with solos by all three front 
line instruments with the sax section 
purely as a background make this a very 
pleasant sound and Everett Barksdale’s 
guitar helps to make the rhythm light 
and driving. The version of “When 
You're Smiling” is of particular mterest 
for Louis recorded it only two years ago 
at the Crescendo club in Los Angeles 
(Brunswick LAT 8085) and the difference 
in interpretation is quite noticeable. 
First of all the tempo is much slower and 
Sy Oliver’s arrangement has left plenty 
of scope for solo work by Louis. “Song 
Of The Islands”, a pleasant enough tune, 
is not ideal material for a jazz group but 
Louis plays some fine trumpet as well as 
taking a vocal chorus. “I Can't Believe 
That You're In Love With Me” on the 
other hand is a fine tune by Jimmy 
McHugh on which the sax section really 
start to swing behind Louis’ trumpet 
building up the tension with a series of 
riffs to an exciting finale. The only trum- 
pet solo is of “Dear Old Southland” 
which Louis originally made with Buck 
Washington in 1930. This should leave 
no one in any doubt about Louis’ 
mastery of his instrument. The tone is 
rich and full whilst his embroiderations 
are full of interest as well as beauty. 
What may surprise many people is the 
remarkable similarity on the up tempo 
section to Bunk Johnson’s work with 
Don Ewell and Alphonse Steele (Ameri- 
can Music LP 644). “Exactly Like You” 
is a gem with almost delicate trombone 
work before a wonderfully humorous 
vocal by Louis followed by some excel- 
lent clarinet over the rest of the orchestra 
and then Louis’ authoritative trumpet 
takes over for the final chorus 


Side 7 

If I could be with you (a); Body and 
soul (a); Memories of you (b); You 
rascal you (c); When it’s sleepy time 
down south (d); I surrender Dear (b) 
(24 min.) 

(a) Armstrong, Hall, Young, Dorsey, Thomp- 
son, McRae, Kyle. Barksdale, Gersh, Deems 

(b) add Hilton Jefferson 

(c) Powell for Thompson 

(d) Armstrong. Bigard. Young, Kyle, Shaw, 
Deems 


The beautiful “If I Could Be With 
You” which opens this side has been a 
favourite tune of mine ever since I heard 
the wonderful version by McKinney's 
Cotton Pickers. The high standard is 
maintained here with a good solo from 
Trummy Young. The highlight of a long 
version of “Body and Soul” is Louis’ 
vocal. The discographical notes list Hall 
as being absent from “Memories Of 
You” but there can be no doubt about 
his presence for he backs Louis superbly 
in his vocal. “You Rascal You” is one of 
the happiest numbers with the saxes 
building up a terrific swing. At this point, 
perhaps, it might be appropriate to men- 
tion the fine arrangements on all of the 
big band numbers were by Sy Ohiver. 
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“Sleepy Time Down South” is from the 
Crescendo album vol. 1 (Brunswick LAT 
8084) and the notes incorrectly state that 
it was recorded in New York. “I Surren- 
der Dear” makes a nice finish with good 
trumpet and yet another vocal. 


Side 8 


Them there eyes (a); Lazy River (b); 
Georgia on my mind (a); That’s my 
home (a); Hobo, you can’t ride this 
train (c); On the sunny side of the street 
(b). (26 min.) 

(a) Armstrong, Hall, Young, Jefferson, Dorsey, 
Thompson, McRae, Kyle, Barksdale, Gersh, 
Deems. 

(b) Delete Jefferson. 

(c) Powell replaces Thompson. 


The final six tunes are all of a high 
calibre and the first, “Them There Eyes” 
has a full sound with the sax section at 
their best. Louis’ vocal is a swinger and 
Ed Hall turns up again with another 
fine solo. Hoagy Carmichael’s “Lazy 
River” is excellent material for Louis’ 
singing and he really makes the most of 
this number with good support from 
Trummy Young, in particular. The 
plaintive and sentimental quality of 
“Georgia On My Mind” has been faith- 
fully captured and is a feature for Louis 
all the way both singing and playing. In 
the next number England gets her men- 
tion when Louis says “At my farewell 
party after my last trip to England 
Humphrey Lyttelton, who’s the top 
trumpet man in England today, played 
this tune for me”. The number. of 
course, is “That's My Home” and Louis 


makes the most of the delightful lyrics 
as well as playing some brilliant trum- 
pet. The semi comedy number “Hobo 
You Can't Ride This Train” gets similar 


treatment to “You Rascal You” and 
there are some delightful phrases from 
the saxes as well as some fine clarinet 
and trombone. To close the album is 
“Sunny Sde Of The Street” one of the 
most widely featured of tunes by all 
manner of bands. A straight forward 
melodic version by the band here con- 
tains a typical vocal before some fine 
trumpet closes Louis’ musical autobio- 
graphy. 

In conclusion I would like to make a 
few general remarks. What is so notice- 
able on all these recordings is the out- 
standing clarinet playing of Ed Hall and 
the reliability and unceasing inventive- 
ness of Louis Armstrong. It is a pity that 
Everett Barksdale was not on all of the 
numbers for he is a more flexible and 
swinging guitar player than George 
Barnes. As with the Hot 5 it is the 
rhythm .section as a whole which js the 
weakness of the present band. Although 
they perform their job adequately there 
is not enough variety, particularly in 
Barrett Deems’ drumming. 

The set is costly but I would suggest 
that you start saving. for it will be well 
worth the effort. Now if you'll excuse 
me I must return to my turntable for 
further samples of *Satch”, and let Louis 
sign off 


Red beans and ricely 
yours 
Louis Armstrong. 
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Session with 
the Saints 


Mike McNama, trumpet; Alan Radcliffe, CLARINET; 
Fred Fydler, tromBone; John Fish, Piano; 

Nigel Sinclair, Guitar; Reg Kenworthy, Bass; 
John Mills, orums 

Se Mahogany Hall Blues Stomp 

Blue turning grey over you 

| How come you do me? Vocal: FRED FYDLER. 

Willie the Weeper Gepss24 (EP) 


These titles and others are available on 78 r.p.m. 


ss ae PARLOPHONE 

eg BE (‘Parlophone’ is the Regd. Trade Mark of The Parlophone Co. Ltd.) 


ge 7-inch 45 r.p.m. extended play record 


Se E.M.1. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 Great Castie Street, London, W.1 
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$1. BESSIE SMITH 


One of the less common early records 
by the Empress of the Blues is Columbia 
A3877. None of the standard references 
has given the correct details for this re- 
cord, which are as follows: 

Bessie Smith and Her Down Home Trio. 


(Vocal; acc. by unknown clarinet, 
piano and banjo). New York. 11 
April, 1923. 
80949-3. “Aggravatin’ Papa’ Co A3877 
80950-2 “Beale Street Mamma” 
Co A3877 


As is not unusual, the musicians 
present are not readily identifiable by 
ear. On both sides, there are instrumental 
introductions and choruses. I do not 
think the clarinettist is Don Redman, 
who frequently appeared on records on 
this instrument during this period. From 
the fact that two other Bessie Smith sides 
were made this same day with piano 
accompaniment by Clarence Williams, it 
is of course quite possible that this is a 
Williams group. 


87. ANNETTE HANSHAW 


A recent acquisition enables me to 
correct two’entries for this vocalist’s list- 
ing in Jazz Directory, page 597. Matrix 
E2565-1 (Cherie, I Love You) on Perfect 
12292 has, according to the label, “Instru- 
mental Trio Accompaniment”; all I can 
hear, however, are a very straight alto 
sax and piano, of no hot interest what- 
soever. 


The reverse is “Don’t Take That Black 
Bottom Away” (107133-Al) as by Miss 
Annette Hanshaw and The Red Heads. 
Carl Kendziora has the same item on 
Perfect 12292 with matrix 107133-Bl1, 
and on Pathe 32213 with matrix 107133- 
Al. The A and B designations are 
expected to prove to be alternate takes. 
There is no sign of any such number as 
the “1153-1” listed in Jazz Directory; 
and listening confirms that it is indeed 
the Red Heads instead of “unknown 
orchestra”. I hear Nichols on cornet; 
trombone; clarinet; piano; banjo; and 
tuba. I would be interested to hear if 
there are any other sides made at this 
same session. 


88. SALLY RITZ 


To my ears, this name is a pseudonym 
for Rosa Henderson, with whose voice 
[ am quite familiar. I have the following 
two titles; there may well be others. 
Sally Ritz: Comedy Solo, Piano Acc. by 

Edgar Dowell. 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


5555-1 “Barrel House Blues” (Austin) 
Regal 9690, Banner1394 

The reverse of both issues is ‘Clearing 
House Blues” (5544-2), by Viola McCoy, 
Piano Acc. by Fletcher Henderson. 
“Barrel House Blues” is the Lovie Austin 
composition, which was also recorded by 
Ma Rainey on Paramount 12082. It is 
interesting to note that Rosa Henderson 
“Barrel House Blues”, by the composers 
Moore and Smith, on Vocalion 14831, 
with accompaniment by Fletcher Hender- 
son on piano. The version on Vocalion is 
an entirely different tune. 

Sally Ritz: Vocal Blues, Piano, Cornet, 
Trombone Acc. 

5652-3 “The Basement Blues” (W. C. 
Handy) Regal 9733, Banner 1437, 
Harmograph 984, Domino 413*. 

*Domino 413 as by Mae Harris, re- 
verse by Bessie Williams. Rev. of the 
other 3 issues, by Kitty Brown. 

The accompanists on this second Ritz 
title could well be early Henderson men. 
The vocalist is the same on this title as 
on the above version of “Barrel House 
Blues” and I identify her as Rosa 
Henderson. 


89. THE TWO CHARLIES 


This nom-de-disc covers the identity of 
Charlie Jordan and Charlie Manson, ac- 
cording to the American Record Corp. 
(now Columbia) files. They recorded 
eight titles, as follows: 

The Two Charlies: Charlie Jordan, 
Charlie Manson, vocals/ guitars. 
New York, April 10, 1936. 
18980 “I Couldn't Stay There” 
ARC 6-09-61 
18981 “Bad Feeling Blues” Rejected 
18982 “Got Your Water On” 


ARC 6-06-61! 
18983 “Don't Put Your Dirty 
Hands On Me” ARC 6-06-61 


18984 “Pork Chop Blues” ARC 6-09-61 
18985 “Tired Feeling Blues” Rejected 
18986 “Low Moan Blues” Rejected 
18987 “Hard Time Papa” Rejected 
These sides are part of a series of blues 
recordings between April 8 and April 11 
inclusive; the other artists were Prince 
Moore, Sam Montgomery (The King of 
Spades), Troy Ferguson, and Emmett 
Matthews and his Orchestra. The last 
side in this group was a single title by 
Charlie Manson, acc. by 2 guitars, on 
April 11, 1936. 
19005 “Nineteen Woman Blues” 
Rejected 
The other Charlie, Jordan, recorded a 
number of titles for Vocalion, Victor, 
and Decca during the 1930's; see Jazz 
Directory. 
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96. HOTSY JARVIS 


The bare listing is found on page 783 
of Jazz Directory. The artist credit given 
is correct, Hotsy Jarvis is a female 
(Negro ?) vocalist, and her “Gang” con- 
sists of trumpet, trombone, clarinet, 
violin, piano, banjo, and drums, as far 
as I can hear. There are no solo spots, 
and I would not presume to identify the 
men. They do not sound too familiar. I 
have this on Banner 1848; matrices are 
6810-2 (Lucky Day) an 6811-2 (The 
Birth of the Blues). These sides were also 
issued on Regal 8159 and Domino 3821 
under the same name. 


91. BABY MOORE 


This singer was one of a group re- 
corded by Victor in Memphis, Tennessee. 
in 1927-29. My thanks go to Brian Rust, 
who ferreted details of this session from 
the Victor files. 


“Baby” Moore—Blues_ singer’ with 
piano and cornet. (Arah “Baby” 
Moore, vocal; acc, by James Alston, 
and Charley’ Williamson, 
cornet.) Memphis; 25 Feb., 1927. 

BVE-37952-2 “Everybody Have The 
Blues Sometime” Victor 20553 

BVE-37953-3 “Drop Down”—Blues 

Victor 20553 


92. RICHARD M. JONES 


Comparison of “Novelty Blues” and 
“Tickle Britches Blues” by Richard M. 
Jones and His Jazz Wizards on both Victor 
V-38040 and the recent EP issue, HMV 
7EG-8125, brought out the surprising 
fact that both titles on the HMV issue 
are from different takes than the Victor. 
The Victor issue uses take -1 (“Novelty”) 
and take -2 (“Tickle”), as stated correctly 
in Jazz Directory, page 863. The first 
title is quite slower in tempo on the EP, 
and the second title is also noticeably 
different to the ear. 

While on the same page, here is an- 
other snippet of information on_ this 
artist. Referring to the August 5, 1935, 
date (BB B-6569), there is also a tenor 
sax to be heard on these sides. 


RECORD EXCURSION 


284. KENTISH TOWN RD..NW5 
(Next to Kentish Town Tube Station) 
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at the Stratford (Canada) 
Shakespearian Festival 


Falling in love with love; 
How about you; Flamingo; 
Swinging on a star; Noreen Nocturne ; 
_ Gypsy in my soul; How high the moon; 
Love you madly; 52nd Street Theme 33CX1009 (LP) 


TRADE MAREK 


ALL RECORDS 
ON THIS PAGE 
FROM 
NORMAN GRANZ’ 
‘CLEF’ SERIES 


Meet Mr. Rabbit; 
CH Duke’s in bed; 
Just squeeze me; 
and the 
Ellington 
Confab with Rab; All Stars 
Ah oodie oobie; It had to be you; 


Ballade for very sad and very tired lotus eaters; 
Black and tan fantasy; 


CLEP SERIES 
| 


Take the ‘A’ train 33CX10098 (LP) 


THE 


OSCAR 
PETERSON | 


TRIO 


Ee-bop; 


We; 


“FOR MUSICIANS ONLY” 
Dark eyes; 


Lover come back to me 38CX10095 (LP) 


If I had you; 


Mratford {Canad j 


Potival 


Introduction by Norman Granz 
JAM SESSION 


I can’t get started; 
I’ve got the world on a string; 


THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO —9.20 Special; 
ELLA AND LOUIS— You won’t be satisfied; 
FINALE (by entire ensemble) — 


How akout you 


Undecided 


When the Saints go 


marching in 38CX10097 (LP) 
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EMMETT BERRY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


* 


I’m wonderin’ ; 
Boogie woogie 4 la Parisienn2: 
Sammy plays the blues for Mezz; 
Swingin’ the Berrys 
3381107 (LP) 


ORIGINAL 
SAMMY BLUES 


SAMMY PRICE 


COLUMBIA 


Blues and Spirituals 
sung by 


Lucy Mae Blues; 
Railroad Man Blues; 
Love is story; 
He came all the way down 
SEG7740 (EP) 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD.) 


&11 (eat Castle Street, London, W.1 


atthe EMBERS 


DOROTHY DONEGAN 


Pianist Sammy Price solos — 


Jelly Roll Junior Blues; 


D’accord mon pote boogie; 
Twelve o’clock Blues; 
Sad Blues sEG7679(EP) 


Biues ALL RECORDS 

Spirituals ON THIS PAGE 
PREVIOUSLY 

BROTHER JOHN BELLERS 

ISSUED 


Keane cam 
ant 

Arvanitas <p 
P. Michelet 
G. Lafitte 


This girl swings 


That old black magic; 


Over the rainbow; Humoresque; 
Autumn leaves; 
Lullaby of birdland; This can’t be love; 


September song; 
Donegan walk; My funny Valentine; 
Sweet Georgia Brown 3381116 (LP) 
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Learned American jazz books stream 
unceasingly off the printing presses and 
in every one, it seems, there is at least 
one long chapter devoted to Bix Beider- 
becke. Each year too the anniversary 
of his death (or birth) is commemorated 
by articles meticulously describing for 
the umpteenth time his activities, both 
musical and otherwise, All this on top 
of Dorothy Baker's “Young Man With 
A Horn” and the movie based on it. 
The Bix, legend, far from dying, aug- 
ments with time! 

I have no doubt that he was a unique 
and lovable character, nor do I dispute 
that he was an extremely gifted cornet- 
tist with a brilliant tone and _ lyrical 
invention, but despite these gifts I find 
that he lacked qualities essential to 
creating completely satisfying jazz music. 
Indeed his famous contemporary, 
Muggsy Spanier, judging from the re- 
cords he made in the late twenties and 
early thirties, was far more successful 
in assimilating the idiom of the coloured 
musicians. 

Curiously enough, it is in his earliest 
records with the Wolverines that Bix’s 
playing is most satisfying from this point 
of view, but even here there is a sug- 
gestion of teutonic. stiffness in the 
phrasing and a tendency to play too 
much on the beat which is so clearly 
evident in the Bix and his Gang sides. 
For illustration I recommend a compar- 
ison between “Oh! Boy” by the 
Wolverines and one of his more famous 
choruses recorded later with Trumbauer 
such as “Singin’ The Blues”. For all its 
brilliance of tone and graceful melodic 
line the latter has a precise, almost 
‘prissy’, quality which sounds artificial 
beside the comparatively spirited Wolv- 
erine piece. This shows that his Middle 
-European roots became more evident 
as his style crystallised with the result 
that the essential coloured influence was 
pushed into the background. 

Various musicians have been credited 
with having influenced Bix’s style but 
the one to whom he seems to have come 
closest in tone and ideas was Joe Smith. 
Joe had all the qualities that Bix had 
plus a warmth, a vibrancy and an ease 
of phrasing which the white man never 
achieved. Yet for every word written 
about the master I should guess that a 
thousand have been expended on the 
pupil. 

Externally there is a poignant, gentle 
quality about Joe's playing which never 
descends to sentimentality and which at 
centre seems to have a hard core—the 
very essence of blues feeling. Perhaps I 


BIX or JOE? 


a re-evaluation of their respective merits by 
JACK ARMITAGE 


can describe it best by likening it to 
the mailed fist enclosed in the velvet 
glove. 

Joe was born in 1902, only a few 
months before Bix, After a period in 
St. Louis he came to New York and 
joined Fletcher Henderson 1922, 
playing with him continuously until 
1928. From 1929 until 1934 he was with 
McKinney's Cotton Pickers and then 
ill-health forced him to retire from the 
musical scene. He returned to play 
briefly with Bennie Moten but by now 
tuberculosis had him firmly in its grip 
and he was incapable of holding down 
the job. Finally he died in a sanatorium 
in 1937. 

Joe recorded pretty intensively during 
the twenties, appearing on countless 
sessions with nearly all the famous 
female vocalists of that period as well 
as figuring prominently on most of the 
greatest sides waxed by the Henderson 
Orchestra. 

Let us consider his work as an accom- 
panist first. Bessie Smith’s alleged 
remark that she preferred Joe to any 
other trumpet-player including Louis 
Armstrong has been quoted again and 
again, although I fail to see how it 
would be possible to better the latter's 
superb accompaniment on such numbers 
as “Reckless Blues” and “Cold In Hand 
Blues”. However it does illustrate the 
reputation Joe had amongst his fellow 
artists and musicians, Of course, Louis 
being Louis,. he must attract attention 
even when in the subsidiary role of 
accompanist, and Bessie may have felt 
that his way of adding point to her 
singing rather than melting into the 
background, as Joe could do, was over- 
stepping the bounds of what she con- 
sidered a subsidiary role. 

In “Young Woman's Blues”, “Baby 
Doll” and “One And Two Blues”, for 
example, the fusion of voice and trumpet 
is something to marvel at. Here are 
perfectly integrated performances with 
Joe’s suave but pathetic tone helping to 
create a very special atmosphere, quite 
different from that emerging in the re- 
cords in which she is accompanied by 
Armstrong or Ladnier. In the more ro- 
bust numbers like “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band” and “There'll Be A Hot Time In 
The Old Town Tonight” Joe leads the 
ensembles with immense authority in- 
spiring his fellow-musicians with the 
clarity and precision of his playing: a 
perfect example of economy of linear 
construction. 

Joe was as much at home with the 
comparatively sophisticated material of 
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Ethel Waters as with the earthy blues 
of Ma Rainey and Bessie Smith, The 
record of “Sweet Man” opens with a 
chorus by Joe which is the perfect pre- 
lude to the superb singing which follows. 
The caressing quality of Ethel Waters’ 
voice is exactly matched by the trumpet 
so that the mood of the number is 
retained throughout. “Everybody Loves 
My Baby” is another excellent example 
of the sympathetic partnership of these 
two great artistes. 


During much of his period with the 
Henderson Orchestra, Joe’s brother 
Russell Smith occupied the first trumpet 
chair while from mid-1924 until 1928 the 
trumpet section was completed in turn by 
Louis Armstrong, Rex Stewart, Tommy 
Ladnier and Bobbie Stark—-a formidable 
roster of talent indeed! I am unaware 
of any sides featuring solos by both 
Louis and Joe but on “The Stampede”, 
recorded in 1926, Rex and Joe are to 
be heard. This is one of the most sen- 
sational Henderson records ever made, 
thanks to an arrangement by Don Red- 
man which was years ahead of its time, 
a magnificent chorus by Hawkins in his 
early style and two fiery trumpet pass- 
ages by Rex. Even so, the peak of the 
performance is the chorus by Joe Smith, 
perhaps the most meticulously fashioned 
solo ever put on wax. I do not mean 
that it sounds contrived or  over- 
rehearsed, quite the contrary, because 
it is vlayed with tremendous warmth and 
feeling; but it has a symmetry, an air 
of inevitability, which is wholly irres- 
istable. Eleven years later Fletcher 
Henderson re-recorded this number and 
incorporated much of Joe’s solo in the 
new arrangement, 


In 1927 came the great partnership 
of Joe Smith and Tommy Ladnier. At 
the same time the orchestra, bristling 
with other magnificent musicians, was 
responsible for some of the greatest 
records ever made by a large group. 
The personnel consisted of Russell 
Smith, Joe Smith and Tommy Ladnier 
(Trumpets); Jimmy Harrison and Charlie 
Green (Trombones); Don Redman— 
later replaced by Don Pasauall, Buster 
Bailey and Coleman Hawkins (Reeds); 
Fletcher Henderson—replaced on some 
records by Fats Waller (Piano); Charlie 
Dixon (Banjo): June Coles (Tuba) and 
Kaiser Marshall (Drums). 


Joe and Tommy had both been 
strongly influenced by King Oliver but 
Tommy’s style was more brutal and 
low-down than Joe’s. However, playing 
side by side, their mutual admiration for 
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each cther’s prowess resulted in a modi- 
fication of their respective styles so that 
ijt is not always easy, at any rate at 
first hearing, to tell them apart. In a 
recent review of Fletcher Henderson’s 
“Hop Off’, Hugues Panassié comments 
on the astonishing resemblance of Joe's 
playing to Tommy’s, 

There are several records by the 
orchestra in which these two musicians 
follow each other in solo passages, thus 
affording a unique opportunity for 
comparing them. “Stockholm Stomp 
contains a solo by Tommy in his most 
powerful vein and then Joe comes in 
with a majestic sweep reminiscent of his 
work in Bessie’s “There’ll Be A Hot 
Time In The Old Town Tonight”. “Snag 
It’ opens with two beautiful choruses 
by Tommy, very blue in feeling, with 
Joe taking over at the “Bugle Call” break 
and playing the third chorus in a similar 
mood. Here it is possible to identify Joe's 
smoother style quite easily. Conversely 
in “I'm Coming Virginia” the melody is 
stated by Joe in a delightful singing 
fashion with marvellous accompaniment 
by Fats Waller followed by Tommy 
affording maximum contrast with a 
powerful and thrilling chorus. Joe also 
opens “Livery Stable Blues” by stressing 
the melody in his own unique fashion 
with Tommy following uv in really low- 
dowa mood. Joe returns later to play 
most movingly. 

Other Henderson records ia which both 
these great trumpet-players are featured, 
although not in immediately following 
solos. include “Fidgety Feet” and ‘Sensa- 
tion”. 

In many ways this great partnership 
was later emulated by Buck Clayton and 
Harry Edison with Count  Basie’s 
Orchestra. 

Joe can also be heard to advantage in 
many other Henderson records. I recom- 
mend particularly “What-Cha-Call-"-Em 
Blues” which opens with a superbly easy 
riding solo; “Ain’t She Sweet”, a corny 
version of this old ‘pop’ suddenly trans- 
formed by sixteen bars of Joe's magic 
horn; “Rough House Blues”, featuring a 
brilliant dialogue with Jimmy Harrison; 
as well as “Hot Mustard” and “Swamp 
Blues”. One of his last with this orches- 
tra was “King Porter Stomp” recorded in 
1928. Bobbie Stark had by now re- 
placed Tommy Ladnier and, at the be- 
ginning of the number, is responsible 
for an excellent chorus strongly reminis- 
cent of his predecessor. Joe appears 
midway through with a muted solo which 
illustrates perfectly the combination of 
delicacy and firmness which created such 
an impression on all who heard him. 

He did not record so much with 
McKinney's Cotton Pickers but he was 
reunited with his old colleague Rex 
Stewart and both can be heard on “Gee, 
Ain't I Good To You?” and “Do You 
Believe In Love At Sight ?”, The former 
is particularly masterly with Joe stating 
the theme in the opening chorus as in 
Coming Virginia” and then en- 
hancing Don Redman’s vocal with an 
accompaniment in which every note is 
perfectly placed and pregnant with mean- 
ing. 

Joc’s influence on other  trumpet- 
players besides Bix was widespread and 
profound. Amongst them were Buck 


PIN UP BOY 


Dear Sir, 

Did I detect a slight lessening of 
Lightly and Politeiy’s war on modern jazz 
in his column in the December issue ? 
Sonny Rollins is described as having a 
“hot” tone; in contrast to the cool 
sounds of Lucky Thompson, I presume. 
Miles Davis is described as a “jazz 
trumpeter”. Careful, Mr. Dance, other- 
wise Hugues Panassié excommuni- 
cate you. Still you partly redeemed your- 
self by attacking Monk (whom you have 
praised on occasion), Also you liked the 
rhythm section on the Davis record. But 
that, of course, is entirely due to Oscar 
Pettiford. who used to play with Duke. 
Nevertheless he’s played with enough 
modernists to become ‘tainted, so be care- 
ful. 

Who knows in a decade Mr. Dance 
may even get around to liking Charlie 
Parker. 

Also many thanks for the photo of 
Mr. Dance. I shall now be able to stick 
pins in him to my heart's content, 

One last thing. Why does he use the 
Royal plural? I should love to know. 

Michael G. Shera, 
Eastbourne. 


POLL CAT 
Dear Sir. 

Stimulated by the fact of finding my- 
self almost the only one in step. I feel 
compelled to make a brief comment on 
One aspect of the critics’ placings in the 
annual poll (Jazz Journal--December. 
1957). Surely, no reasonable blues-loving 
ind:v.dual would consider Jimmy Rush- 
ing worth two of Joe Turner, even if he 
were just recovering from the impact of 
seeing James in person. Yet the extra- 
ordinary effect of the recent poll is to 
award nearly three times the points to 
Jimmy that are given to Joe. Could any- 


Clayton, Bill Coleman, Jabbo Smith, 
Shirley Clay, Ed Allen and Bill Dillard. 
To some extent also if not so obviously, 
Rex Stewart and Cootie Williams. 

It would seem then that Joe Smith’s 
importance can hardly be over- 
emphas'sed and that there is no valid 
reason why his memory should be 
allowed to dwindle at the expense of 
Bix’s. Indeed I suggest that it is time to 
explode the Bix legend and fill the re- 
sultant space with the Joe Smith legend 
instead. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 


FROM YOU 


thing be mere fantastic ? One is a pretty 
good blues singer; the other is a great 
man, a real “Boss of the Blues’, singing 
with complete authority, and capable of 
making any supporting group swing well, 
even, I suspect, the Dagenham Girl 
Pipers. 

One can hardly attribute this strange 
placing to the accompaniment, for both 
records feature the admirable Pete John- 
son, as well as the unjustly maligned 
Lawrence Brown: and the Rushing group 
contains one link weaker than any in the 
Turner set-up. There is only one question 
to ask and for the answer we must all 
wait a  while:—would the same 
critics in twelve months time place these 
two records the same way about ? 

Graham Boatfie!d. 
Colchester. 


BRIGHTON ROCK 
Dear Sir, 

The Hon. Gerald Lascelles is entitled 
to his opinion—however silly——-but when 
he is given a record to review that is 
obviously beyond his rather limited 
knowledge, he should either pass it on to 
someone who knows his subject or re- 
frain from making himself look ridicu- 
lous. 

The disc in question is the Mama 
Yancey--Don Ewell (Tempo LAP 7). “A 
tired old lady” and “not one of the great 
blues singers” are phrases that are almost 
laughable to anyone with knowledge of 
the blues. 

After a lifetime of study I still insist 
that Mama Yancey is a_ magnificent 
singer. She has made better records than 
this (those with her husband being 
superb) but the tracks in question seem 
to me to be worth a lot more than the 
casual brush off given them 

If Gerald doubts me, | would advise 
him to glance at some of the American 
reviews of this particular item—the 
Record Changer for example imforms 
us: “Mama Yancey’s singing might fairly 
be described as archaic blues style, nasal 
and piercing, yet warm and tender”. The 
review ends with these words: “This ts 
certainly on the ‘must’ list for those who 
like the blues and solid piano, and for 
all those good folks who like wine and 
beer”. 

I know which review I cons'der the 
more valid. 


Derrick Stewart-Baxter,. 
Brighton. 
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103. PRESIDENTIAL CLARINET 
In a recent issue of Down Bear there 
was an article by Barry Ulanov which 
mentioned the clarinet playing of Lester 
Young. G. V. Spence of Johannesburg 
asks if Lester Young made any recordings 
on this instrument and, if so. whether 
these recordings are available. From the 
numerous recordings with the Count 
Basie band I can think of two only in 
which Prez took clarinet solos and these 
are Blue and Sentimental and Texas 
Shuffle on Brunswick 02644 and 02668 
respectively or, in LP form, both are con- 
tained under the name of the Kansas 
City Six which feature Lester on both 
clarinet and tenor sax. The titles are Way 
Down Yonder In New Orleans/Countless 
Blues/1 Want a Little Girl/Pagin’ the 
Devil recorded for Commodore and re- 
issued on LP disc FL20021. It is very 
doubtful if this LP is currently available 
in America but it can be obtained in 
France on Guilde du Jazz J1027. 


104. JAZZ OFF THE AIR 

Another of those early Vogue LP discs 
which had advertisements on the back of 
the sleeve instead of notes and personnel 
details is LDE007 with the above title. 
For E. F. Wheeler of Ventnor the per- 
sonnel is Roy Eldridge, tpt; Flip Phillips, 
ten; Mike Coluccio, p; Albert Casey, g; 
Eddie Safranski b; Specs Powell, d. On 
How High the Moon drummer Powell is 
replaced by Mel Torme and on Honey- 
suckle Rose the vocalists are Mel Torme 
and Roy Eldridge. 


105. DIXIELAND TAILGATE 
Sebastian Robinson of Storrington has 
requested some details of the career and 
available recordings of trombonist Santo 
Pecora. Pecora whose real name _ is 
Pecoraro, was born in New Orleans in 
1902 and his first job was playing with a 
band in a local cinema, For some years 
he played with various groups in New 
Orleans including a band led by Leon 
Rappolo at Toro’s Cabaret and with 
Tony Parenti at the La Vida Night Club. 
In 1925 Pecora went to Chicago and 
joined the New Orleans Rhythm Kings 
replacing trombonist George Brunies. He 
remained in Chicago for many years 
working with cinema bands and during 
the depression years of the thirties went 
on tour with various commercial dance 
orchestras. In the late thirties he moved 
to Hollywood where he played with 
Wingy Manone and led his own groups. 
In 1942 he returned to the Crescent City 
and since then he has mostly remained 
in New Orleans playing with Sharkey 
Bonano, Johnny Wiggs and leading his 
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own bands. Recordings featuring Santo 
Pecora are as follows:—She’s Crying 
For Me and Golden Leaf Strut by the 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings on Colum- 
bia DB3470; the four titles by Paul 
Mares Friars Society Orchestra’ on 
Philips BBL7061; Sharkey Strut and In 
the Mood from the Sharkey Bonano LP 
on Capitol T792 and That Da Da Strain 
by Sharkey on Capitol T793; the LP by 
the Bourbon Street All Star Dixielanders 
on HMV CLP1121; and finally two re- 
cords under Pecora’s name, the deleted 
but not too hard to obtain ] Never Knew 
Just What a Gal Could Do/Magnolia 
Blues on Parlophone R3050 and the re- 
cently issued EP on Columbia SEB10079. 


105. THE SAGA OF 
MR. JELLY LORD 

Lieut. Ive of the Royal Artillery 
remembers hearing on the radio the 
record by Jelly Roll Morton in which he 
explains and demonstrates to Alan 
Lomax how Tiger Rag was transformed 
from an old quadrille and Mr. Ive asks 
if this recording is available in England. 
Originally recorded for the Library of 
Congress and issued in America on Circle 
by Rudi Blesh, first as a set of 78 r.p.m. 
albums and then as twelve 12 inch LP 
discs, they have been unobtainable for 
some years. However, the LP discs have 
recently been reissued by Riverside 
Records in the U.S.A. and therefore these 
should be available for release here by 
Decca on their London label. It is to be 
hoped that Decca will make these avail- 
abe here for the Morton Library of 
Congress records are the most fascinating 
and important documentary discs in the 
history of jazz. 


107. HI DE HO 

The personnel of Frisco Flo and The 
Hi De Ho Miracle Man by Cab Callo- 
way and his Orchestra on American 
Brunswick 7756 has been requested by G. 
W. Skidmore of London. Both titles were 
recorded in New York on May 21, 1936 
with Lamar Wright, Doc Cheatham, 
Irving Randolph tpt; Claude Jones, Keg 
Johnson, De Priest Wheeler, ton; Garvin 
Bushell, Andrew Brown, alt: Ben Web- 
ster, Walter Thomas, ten; Benny Payne. 
p: Morris White, g; Milton Hinton, b: 
Leroy Maxey, d; Cab Calloway, vcl. 


108. JAZZOLA JAZZ 

Thanks to Brian Rust some personnel 
information is available regarding an 
ancient disc in the collection of P. Hasel- 
grove of Hull. This is Home Again Blues 
and Rebecca on Regal G7739 issued 
under the pseudonym of the Regal 


Jazzola Orchestra. The first title is by 
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Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band and was recorded 
in New York on August 18 1921 with a 
personnel which included Walter Kahn. 
ent; Harry Raderman, tbn; Ted Lewis, 
clt; Sol Solinsky, vin; Jack Lucas (7), d: 
Rebecca is by’ Yerkes’ Jazarimba 
Orchestra and was recorded in New York 
on March 29, 1921 by a group which in- 
cluded Tom Brown, tbn; probably Ross 
Gorman, alt; Ted  Violinsky, vin 
(naturally!); G. H. Green, xyl. 


109. BLOW THAT JUG 

Another jug blowing query has been 
received, this time from Brian Abbott of 
Hyde, concerning the personnel and re- 
cording dates of My Gal Sal and Some- 
body Stole My Gal by the Alabama Jug 
Band on Brunswick 05092. Both titles 
were recorded in New York, the first on 
September 5, 1934 and the second on 
October 3, 1934 and in each case the 
group consisted of Ed Allen, cnt; Cecil 
Scott, clt; Clarence Williams, jug; 
Herman Chittison p; Ikey Robinson, bj; 
Cyrus St Clair, tu; Floyd Casey, whd; 
and Hambone Jackson taking the vocal in 
My Gal Sal. 


87. JUG AND BOTTLE 

Reverting to the earlier jug blowing 
opus in the November issue, Wipe ’em 
Off by the Seven Gallon Jug Band on 
Parlophone R2329, interesting letters on 
this subject have been received from 
Frank Dutton, M. Forder, Bix Roscoe, 
Albert Hammond and Robin Messenger. 
Three of the quintet agree with the 
instrumentation I gave but both Robin 
Messenger and Bix Roscoe state that it 
is not a tuba in the background, the 
former says that it is a bass saxophone 
and the latter is sure it is a sarrusophone. 
Robin Messenger, in support of the bass 
sax reminds me that some notes about 
this record were given in the Australian 
magazine Matrix by William Haesler and 
Walter Allen, both of whom were agreed 
on this instrument. Although Dutton, 
Forder, Roscoe and Hammond had no 
quibble with Ed Allen and Cecil Scott 
for cornet and clarinet reference to 
Matrix shows that Walter Allen does not 
agree with these identifications and 
suggests Bennie Moten as the clarinettist 
as Scott probably did little recording 
with Williams prior to 1933. Regarding 
the pianist, Bix Roscoe says that it is 
Herman Chittison; William Haesler listed 
the same person in Matrix and 
apparently Walter Allen agreed with this; 
Frank Dutton refrains from comment; 
M. Forder puts forward a good case for 
it not being Chittison but Spencer Wil- 
liams, Coming to the harmonica player 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Fame At Last, Mate 


Of course you don’t read the Hendon 
and Finchley Times—and who can blame 
you, living as you do in Huddersfield 
and Streatham. Yet, if you did, you 
would know more about the jazz world 
than you do at present. Under the arrest- 
ing headline ‘Bus Conductress Says Man 
Posed As Well Known Band Trom- 
bonist’", the H. & F. Times started its 
report as follows: “A bus conductress 
told Hendon magistrates last Thursday 
that a 28 year old chef posed as Keith 
Christie, the well known trombonist, and 
told her he needed £50 as Jack Hylton 
had offered him a contract to lead his 
own band at a West End club. 

‘I offered him everything I had—which 
was £20° said Mrs. Violet Winifred 
Sutherland Moore of Witchfield Road, 
Cricklewood”. 


Well now, we're suspicious of this 
character already, and if we'd been in 
Mrs. Moore’s shoes, we should have sent 
him packing long before offering him 
our all. Anyone in the jazz world knows 
that you don’t have to bribe Jack Hylton 
with £50 to lead a band at a West End 
club. The other way about more likely. 
But read on. 

“Mrs. Moore told the court that she 
went dancing at the Astoria on the 
afternoon of 23rd May. A few minutes 
after she arrived, Goodliffe (the chef in 
question) asked her to dance. They 
stayed together all that afternoon, She 
said that Goodliffe told her that he was 
playing for Eric Winstone’s Band. He 
was leaving them in a fortnight to join 
the Stanley Black Orchestra for two 
years. Later that evening they met again 
at Hammersmith Palais”. 

Some imagination this boy’s got, eh? 
He spends all afternoon in and out of 
a woman’s arms and all he can do is 
mumble about his professional worries. 
And anyway, does Mrs Moore really 
believe that Keith Christie spends his 
Thursdays hovering between the Astoria 
and Hammersmith Palais. No mention of 
Ted Heath either. you'll notice. We'd 
have had this hash slinger figured after 
the first slow foxtrot. 


Continue Reading From Here 


Although the whole scene is now as 
clear as daylight to us, the magistrates 
of Hendon obviously wanted to hang the 
case out (probably in the hope that 
someone would play trombone in court 
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and achieve national press coverage) and 
the next cryptic instalment of the case 
reads as follows: 

“Robert Anthony Dawbarn, a journ- 
alist on the Melody Maker, gave evidence 
that he knew Keith Christie, the trom- 
bonist. ‘He is not in court today’ said 
Mr Dawbarn”. 

Come, come now Bob. Where is he 
then? In some dance hall passing him- 
self off as Keith Ernest Goodliffe of no 
fixed abode, we have no doubt. Or are 
you trying to insinuate that our Mr. 
Christie is normally in court, but not 
just today? We noticed the way you 
stressed that ‘today’. 

This certainly gives us an insight into 
this fellow Dawbarn anyway. Spending 
his time bragging in police courts that 
he knows trombonists. Why, he'll be 
telling us next that he used to be one 
himself. 

The moral of this particular Nicholls 
fable is actually addressed to Eddie 
Harvey and Chris Barber (and you can 
listen as well as Graham Stewart, if 
you're a good boy). Next time you're 
making a pass at some chick in the 
Blarney Club or the Lyceum—just look 
out; because the hawk-eyed barman with 
the false beard is probably Bob Dawbarn 
waiting to blab to some Hendon and 
Finchley Times reporter that he knows 
you. 


Second Thoughs 

After the early experiences of the 
Modern Jazz Quartet which led to our 
somewhat disenchanted comments in last 
month’s column, we were given the op- 
portunity to meet both John Lewis and 
the managerial Messrs. Kay and Kam- 
eron in less strenuous surroundings. In 
fact, the end of the tour saw the start 
of a series of late night banquets in the 
taste sensation régions of Soho, that led 
to a frightening lack of sleep, a severe 
stomach disorder, and the deepest res- 
pect for John Lewis, Monty Kay and 
Pete Kameron. 

The shyness of John Lewis is some- 
thing to wonder at in this world of 
sharks and charlatans. What we mistook 
for surliness! or, more likely, a pub- 
licity concious pose, was, in fact, a 
naturally retiring character. He opened 
up only when at ease; and displayed all 
the force of personality and singlemind- 
edness of purpose that the success of 
the MJQ would lead one to suspect. He 
spent most of his days during the short 
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holiday which he took in London prior 
to the Quartet’s tour of Germany, 
browsing through rare book shops— 
emerging radiant after long periods, 
clutching brown paper parcels under his 
arm, which he would trust with no one. 
He also developed an interest in London 
folk songs (or rather, the kind of Music 
Hall folk songs that still re-appear on 
Saturday nights in pubs in Wapping). 
We were saddened by the fact that we 
never found the opportunity to take him 
along to see a gossip of grandmothers 
doing ‘Knees Up Mother Brown’ after 
an evening of Mackesons and Guinness. 
We anticipate ‘Variations On Boiled 
Beef And Carrots’ in the next LP from 
the Quartet. 


Strange Thoughts 


Christmas was vague, in recollection. 
We motored interminable distances and 
had permanently distended stomachs, so 
that the five days of rest (?) had a night- 
marish quality. This wasn’t helped by a 
party near Sonning, at which we met 
two earnest young men determined to 
convert us to the true paths of musical 
appreciation. The first wedged us into 
a corner way from the beer and pro- 
nounced at length on the reasons why 
Wilbur de Paris was the only band play- 
ing jazz today. Our protestations of 
complete acquiescence (anything to 
escape) only inflamed him _ further, 
though he did confess later that this was 
the only band that he had heard much 
of. The other young man raised Ken 
Colyer to the Deity with one well 
thought out and pithy comment, and 
then assured us that we  couldn’t 
appreciate jazz, as we didn’t like Paul 
Klee. 

We escaped with relief to a young lady 
called Yvonne, who seemed more inter- 
ested in the normalities of life. On 
reflection, this party gives cause for 
concern, If young men in any numbers 
really believe this sort of twaddle, we 
might as well give up now. 


The Real Thing 

We didn’t get to the opening night of 
Jazz At The Marquee. We were s‘tting, 
entirely surrounded by children and 
Harold Pendleton in the Playhouse 
Theatre, Liverpool, watching Alice 
Through The Looking Glass at the time. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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STANLEY DANCE 

Adams, Marie & Johnny Otis. Bye, bye baby; 
Geod golly CAPITOL 3852 

Alexandria, Lorez. This year’s kisses; Polka dots 
and moonbeams FEDERAL 12313 

Aten, Annisteen. That’s the music for me; Don’t 
pull the wool DECCA 30243 

Alen, Lee (instr. ts; org; rhythm). Watkin’ with 
Mr. Lee; P:omenade EMBER 1027 

Berry, Richard. Rock, rock, rock; Sweet Sugar, 


you FLIP 327 
Big Maybelle. So long: Ring, dang, dilly 
SAVOY 1527 
Biily Boy. Prisone:’s plea; Rockin’ it is 
VEE-JAY 260 


Bodaford, Bil. Little girl; Teardrops 
BACK BEAT 507 
Bostic, Earl. -Josephine, Jeannine, I dream of lilac 
ime KING 5092 
Invitation to Dance with Bostic; Temptation; 
Make beieve;: FTWK (12 in. LP) 
KING 547 
Brown, Ruth. A new love; Look me up 
ATLANTIC 1166 
Caloway, Cab. The blues came to dinner; 
Tomorrow night GONE 5018 
Cary, Dick (alto horn & tp; Johnny Glasel,, tp; 
Urbie Green. th: Bob Wilber, c & ts; Hall Over- 
ton, p: Saivador, g: Wiil Stan.ey, tuba; Jack 
Z.mmerman, b: Jerry Segal, d.) Mahogany Hall 
stomp: Muskrat ramble; That's a pienty; St 
James Infirmary; Darktown  Strutters Ball; 
Mi.enberg Joys. Plonsky, John (Tp; Urbie 
Green, tb; Carl Janel:i, c; Tony Aless, p: Done 
Arnone, g; Jack Zimmerman, b; Bill Barber, 
tuba: Mel Zelnick, d). Royal Garden blues; 
High society, ‘Way down yonder in New 
Orleans, Bas'n Street blues; The Saints; South 
Rampart St. Parade 
GOLDEN CREST CR 3024 
Camy, Al (g). Willa Mae; She gota shake 
LIBERTY 55117 
Cols, Don (vocal; Al Co’e, Al Casey, g). Snake 
eyed mama; Kiss of love RPM S02 
Crosby, Bob. Yellow dog blues; What's new? 
CORAL 61929 
Darensbourg, Joe. Martinique, Yellow dog blues 
LARK 452 
Davis, Eddie (possibly not the ts player). Heart of 
ice: To be or not to be VITA 170 
Dickenson, Vic (th & voc.; George Wein, p; 
Jimmy Woode, Arvell Shaw, b; Buzzy Drootin, 
d.) Hold my hand; Mistletoe; In a sentimental 
mood: Love me or leave me; Willie Mae; Lover 
come back to me; Big boy; Yesterdays; Just 
one more chance; Vic’s Boston story; All too 
soon; Cottage for sale 
STORYVILLE STLP 920 
Diddley, Bo. Say, boss man; Before you accuse 
me CHECKER 878 
Dixieland at Jazz Ltd. (Muggsy Spanier, Sidney 
Bechet, Miff Mole, etc.) Maryland, my Mary- 
land: Tin roof blues; Woiverine blues; High 
society; Maple Leaf rag; FTWK (12 in. LP) 
ATLANTIC 1261 
Doggett, Bill Honey; Chloe; Hammer Head; And 
the angels sing; FTWK (12 in. LP) 
KING 557 
Domino, Fats. The big beat; I want you to know 
IMPERIAL 5477 
Emerson, Billy ‘‘The Kid’’. Do yourself a favor: 
You never miss the water VEE-JAY 261! 


RECENT AMERICAN 


Evans, S:icks. Zulu’s court; You are my sunshine 
ZEBRA 118 
Famous Davis S'sters, The (Spiritual). Farewe:l; 
My wonderful counse!e- SAVOY 4088 
Fountain, Pete. Tai.gate blues; Yeilow dog blues 
BRUNSWICK 9-55045 
Freeman, Bad. At the jazz band bal!; Prince of 
wails; After awhile; Jack hits the road; 47th 
and State: Muskrat ramble: That da-da strain; 
Shim-me-sha wible; Ginger ©-oswn: Dinah 
HAR HL 7046 
Goa: A!-Stars (instr.). Down yor ver rock: 7-11 
GONE 5016 
Gosp2‘aires, The (Spiritual). How much longer; 
They don’t understand me PEACOCK 1781 
Gospel Light S'ngers (So‘ritual). | need you Lord, 
yes I do; Time moves on FRIENDLY 1011 
Gray, Bobby. Deedy so; I still love you 
OKEH 7097 
Hackett, Bobby (ct; Dick Cary, E-flat horn; Ernie 
Caceres, c & bs: Tom Gwaltney, c & vibes; 
Mickey Crane, p; John Dengier, tuba; Milt 
Hinton, Al Hall, b; Nat Ray. d.). At the jazz 
band ball: Lazy mood; Wolverine blues; The 
Continental; Rose Room: In a litt!e Spanish 
town; Cornet Shop Suey; Caravan; Tin Roof 
blues: Albatross; Henry Hudson 
CAPITOL T 857 
Hail, Rene (instr.). Flippin’; Twitchy 
SPECIALITY 618 
Harmon‘zing Four, The (Spir tual). Where could 
I go but to the Lord ?; Motheriess Child 
VEE-JAY 854 
Herman, Woody. Bijou: Anovle Honey: Happiness 
is a thing called love: Your father’s moustache; 
Northwest passage; Goosey Gander; Wild root; 
Blowin’ up a storm; Panacea: Woodchoppers 
ball HARMONY HL 7013 
1 ain't got nothin’ but the blues: Perdido; 
Cherry; Noah: As lone as I live; Refuse it; 
Ingie speaks; Bas‘e’s basement: It must be jelly 
BRUNSWICK BL 54024 
Highway Q.C.’s, The (Spritual). The way up the 
hill There’s something on my mind 
VEE-JAY 853 
Hunter, Ivory Jo: (acc. Ray Ellis). If ony you 
were with me: All about the blues 
ATLANTIC 1164 
Jazz Makers, Thz. Savoy Blues (Louis Armstrong); 
Lonesome Miss Pretty (Count Basie); Christo- 
pher Coumbus (Fletche- Henderson): Soft 
Winds (Benny Goodmin & Charlie Christian); 
The Sergeant Was Shy (Duke E lington); Foolish 
Man Blues (Bessie Smith): Shoe Shine Boy 
(Jones-Smith Inc.); 57 Varieties (Earl Hines); 
Back in your own backyard (Billie Holiday); 
Biues in C-sharp minor (Teddy Wilson & Roy 
Eldridge); Basn Street Blues (Louis Prima & 
Pee Wee Russel:); I can’t get started (Dizzy 
Gillespie) COLUMBIA CL 1036 
Jefferson, Hilton. Cole slaw; The hour of parting 
VICTOR 7126 
Jenkins, Red (ts & rhythm). I never had a chance; 
Begin the beguine VERVE V-10106 
John, Little Wiilie. Until you do; Person to 
person KING 5091 
King, B. B. The key to my kingdom; My heart 
be'ongs to only you RPM S01 
Laurro, Jim. Woke up this morning (vocal, King 
George): Jive train (instr.) FINE 2157 
Manone. Wingy (to & voc; Raymond Diehl, Lou 
McGarity, tb; Anthony Ortega, as & ts; Deane 
Kincaide, bs; Charles Queener, »; Carmen 
Mastren, George Barnes, g; Bob Haggart, Milt 
Hinton, Sanford Block, b; Cliff Leeman, d). 
Clarinet ramb‘’e: Sweetheart of Sigma Chi; Real 
gone; Trumpet on the wing; Can't get you off 
my mind; Two-beat special; Just plain’ 
struttin’; Biloxi Burlecue: Baby, change your 
mind; The rarest jewel; You can come calling 
again DECCA DL 8473 
Mitchel’, Bobby. I’m gonna be a wheel someday: 
You better go home IMPERIAL 5475 
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Parker, Little Junior. Pretty baby; That’s alright 
DUKE 168 
Pate, Johnny (b; Lennie Druss, flute: an instr. 
qu.ntet). Swinging shepherd blues: The elder 
FEDERAL 12312 
Quin‘chette, Pau! (ts; Curtis Fuller, tb; John 
Jenkins, as; Sonny Red Kyner, as; Mal 
Waldron, p; Doug Watkins, b; Ed Thigpen. d.). 
Blue dots; On the sunny side of the street; 
Circ'es; Cool-lypso (12 in. LP) 
PRESTIGE 7103 
Ravens, The. Lazy mule; Here is my heart 
ARGO 5284 
Rollins, Bird. Pretty little school girl; That’s all 
I want to do JOHNSON 105 
Smith, Al (instr.) Quarter party; Road house 
FALCON 1007 
Soul Stirrers, The (Spiritual) Were you there?; 
Sinner, run to Jesus SPECIALITY 907 
Stewart, Alonzo. | get the blues: I’m still in love 


with you ATHENS 703 
Terry, Sonny. Fast freight blues; Dangerous 
woman JOSIE 828 
Turner, Ike. You've changed my love; Trial 
blazer FEDERAL 12307 


Turner, Joe. Teen age letter; Wee baby b‘ues (acc, 
Ray Char'es, p) ATLANTIC 1167 
Tarner, Titus. Stop the pain; Hold your loving 
KING 5095 
Vinson, Eddie. It ain’t necessarily so; Kidney 
stew; Caidonia; FTWK (12 in. LP) 
BETHLEHEM BCP-S005 
Waters, Muddy. I live the life I love; Evil 
CHESS 1680 
Williams, Andre, Greasy chicken; Come on, baby 
FORTUNE 839 
Williams, Joe (acc. Count Basie orch.) Gee, baby 
ain't I good to you ?; What’s new ? 
ROULETTE 4039 
W:lis, Chuck. Betty and Dupree: My crying eyes 
ATLANTIC 1168 
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Brubeck, Dave. Bru’s blues; These Foolish things, 
The masquerade is over; One moment worth 
years: St. Louis blues. (Brubeck, Desmond, 
Bates, Morello). COLUMBIA CL1034 

Brigh:, Ronnel. Randall's Is!and; Sallye; People 
will say we're in love (Yes me and Donald 
Byrd '); Liza: It never entered my mind; For 
Pete’s sake; Toasted ‘ammond; It could happen 
to you; How litt'e we know (Agreed!); Bohemia: 
U.S.A.: I’ve grown accustomed to your face. 
(Bright, Benjamin, Clark). 

VANGUARD VRS85i2 

Bryant, Cora. Gypsy in my _ soul; Makin’ 
whoopee; Man with a horn: Sweet Georgia 
Brown; Tea for two: This can’t be love; Little 
girl b!ue: S’posin’. Bryant plays trumpet and is 
female. something after the style of Eldridge 
although not as original as could be hoped. 
The accompanying group includes Walter 
Benton and Ben Tucker, the rest are unknowns. 

MODE LP106 

Bryant, Ray. Golden earrings; Ange! eyes; Blues 
changes; Splittin’; Django; The thrill is gone: 
Daahoud; Sonar. (With Isaacs and Specs 
Wright). PRESTIGE E7098 

Clayton, Buck. Buck Huckles; Claytonia; Cool, 
too (Oh no); Squeeze me; Good morning blues: 
Ballin’ the Jack; Blues blase; The queen's 
express. (With Vic Dickenson, Earl Warren, 
Kenny Burrell, Aaron Bell, Hank Jones, Jo 
Jones). VANGUARD VRS 8514 

Cohn — Farmer — McKusick — Burrell. Earthy: 
What's not; I wouldn’t; The front line; Dayee. 
(As above with Waldron, Kotick and Thigpen). 

PRESTIGE 7102 

Dizzy Gillespie. Hey Pete; Yesterdays; Tin Tin 
Dao; Groovin’ for Nat; Annie’s dance; Cool 
Breeze: School days; That’s all; Stable mates: 
Groovin’ for Nat VERVE MGV38017 
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Jazz at the Hollywood Bowl (Featuring Edison, 
Eldridge, Phillips, Jacquet, Peterson, Ellis, Rich, 
Ella, Louis, Tatum, Trummy, Ed Hall, etc., 
etc.). Honeysuckle rose; I can’t get started with 
you; If I had you: I’ve got the world on a 
string; Jumpin’ at the woodside; 9.20 special; 
How about you; Someone to watch over me; 
Begin the beguine: Willow weep for me: 
Humoresque. Love for sale; Just one of those 
things; Little girl blue: Too close for comfort; 
I can’t give you anything but love; Airmail 
special; You won't be satisfied; Undecided: The 
Saints VERVE MGV 8231-2 

The Jazzpickers. Bebe; When you love someone; 
Influtration; I'll remember April: I married an 
angel; Yardbird suite: R. H. Factor: Easy 
pickin’s; Rap Scallion; Don’t worry “bout me; 
Monticello; Clap Hands: Babasin. (Collette, 
Harrington, Douglass, Overberg). 

EMARCY 36111 

Jazztone Mystery Band. J found a new baby: Six 
ten; Our love is here to stay; This can’t be 
love; This is Harry: Crazy Rhythm: Blue Lou: 
Little white lies; Cuban trombones; Now it can 
be told; Sunday: Jersey bounce. (A swedish all 
star band with which George Simon of Jazztone 
fooled America’s critics, guesses as to the 
identity ranged from ‘‘Herman, Harry James 
and Elliott Lawrence’’. Anyway it got a five 
star review.) JAZZTONE 1270 

Lighthouse All Stars. Reggie of Chester: Celedia: 
Moto; The Champ: Blues after dark: Wildwood: 
Quicksilver. (Feat: Lee Morgan, Wynton Kelly, 
Benny Golson, Persip, Rosolino, Mitchell, Can- 
doli, Levey, etc., etc.) LIBERTY LRP3045 

Mann, Herbie: Yardbird suite: Here’s that Mann: 
One for Tubby; Squire’s parlor; Who new: 
Opicana. (Mann, Woods, Costa, Puma. Mar- 
shall, Donaldson.) SAVOY MGI12108 

Morgan, Lee. Hasaan’s dream: Domingo; I re- 
member Clifford: Mesabi chant; Tip toeing. 
(Morgan, Gryce, Golson, Kelly, Chambers. 
Persip.) BLUE NOTE 1557 

Richards, Johnny. “‘Wide Range’’. This has now 
been issued on Capitol T885, details will be 
found in the review section. 

Roach, Max. Jazz in 3/4 time. Blues waltz: 
Valse hot; I'll take romance; Little folks; Lover; 
The most beautiful girl in the world. Rollins, 
Roach, Dorham, Wallace, Bryant, Morrow.) 

EMARCY MG36108 

Rollins, Sonny. I remember you; They can’t take 
that away from me; My melancholy baby; Just 
friends; Old folks: Little suede shoes; Star eves: 
I've grown accustomed to your face; Kid’s 
know. (Rollins, Dorham, Legge, Morrow. 
Roach.) PRESTIGE 7095 

Tribute to Bird “‘A Night at the Five Spot’’. 
(Parkers Mood: Steeple chase: Buzzy; Scrapple 
from the apple. (Payne, Woods, Socolow, 
Jordan, Marshall, Taylor.) SIGNAL $1204 

Sims—Cohn—Steward—Chaloff. Four and one 
more; So blue: The swinging door; Four in 
hand; A quick one; Four brothers; Ten years 
later; The pretty one; Aged in wood; Here we 
gO again. (Above saxes Elliott 


“THE ENCYCLOPEDIA YEARBOOK 
OF JAZZ” 


by LEONARD FEATHER. 
(Arthur Barker) 42s. 


In his foreward to this first supple- 
ment to the “Encyclopedia” Benny 
Goodman refers to: “all those who are 
so vitally concerned about jazz and its 
progress”. Assuming most people who 
are ‘vitally concerned’ possess the 
Feather epic. I can only say that the 
“Yearbook” is a necessary addition. One 
might be deterred by the price, but pro- 
ducing a volume of such proportions is 
a costly business. 

In 190 pages (incl. 32 pages of photos) 
we are brought up to date from the 
“Encyclopedia”. The body of the book 
is once again the biographical section, 
some 150 new names have appeared in 
the last year. 

Record-wise the output has _ been 
enormous, and a list of the best albums 
of the year is helpful. The jazz fan is 
analysed most thoroughly, and the disc- 
jockey’s are invited to speak their minds. 
Most intriguing entry: a “musicians” 


Lawrence, Don Lamond and Burgher Jones.) 
VIK LX1096 
Smith, Jimmy. The nearness of you; The jitterbug 
waltz: East of the sun; Autumn in New York: 
Penthouse serenade; The very thought of you; 

I can’t get started; Old devil moon 

BLUE NOTE 1563 
Wayne, Francis. Early Autumn; 'Round Midnight; 
Prelude to a kiss; My one and only; In other 
words: Two for the blues; Blue and Sentimental; 
Speak low: Oh what a night for lovers; You go 
to my head; Caravan; Soft winds. (With 
Jerome Richardson, Butterfield, Jones, Hinton, 
Lamond, etc., etc.) ATLANTIC 1263 


BOOK REVIEW 


By 
ALAN SPICER 


Photos are first rate, 


musicians” poll. 
in particular studies of Bud Powell, Can- 
nonball Adderley and Paul Chambers. 


In summation, the first “Yearbook” 
would seem to contain almost as much 
information as the “Encyclopedia” itself, 
and the production is faultless. 


“BIG BILL BLUES’ 


WILLIAM BROONzY’s Story as told to 

YANNICK BRUYNOGHE. (Sidgwick and 

Jackson) Available to members of Jazz 
Book Club only). 


Inside the 140 pages of this book are 
to be found the reminiscences of William 
Lee Conley Broonzy—blues singer, guit- 
arist and raconteur. 

To all blues collectors who cherish 
the work of such as Big Bill, Blind 
Lemon and Leadbelly etc., this book 
should/will be indispensible. In three 
long chapters “Big Bill” recalls for us 
his life, his friends and perhaps most 
fascinating of all; his songs and the 
stories behind them. 

The forward by Stanley Dance pre- 
pares us for the honesty and all em- 
bracing spirit with which Big Bill brings 
to us the colourful and strangely dig- 
nified characters who have peopled his 
world and (sometimes) his imagination. 

The book concludes with a disco- 
graphy of Broonzy’s work issued under 
his own name, and covers his recordings 
from 1926 to 1952. The lay out is as 
readable as any I have seen for a discog. 
and is the work of Albert McCarthy. 

Mention must be made of several 
photos showing Big Bill and friends: 
among them: Sonny Terry, Lonnie 
Johnson and Tampa Red: also four line 
drawings by Paul Oliver. 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
GERrard 4197 & 3075 
Our vast experience and stocks of JAZZ RECORDS and BOOKS can be brought to your doorstep via our 


super JAZZ BY POST SERVICE—the fastest and most efficient in the world. 
Cata!ogue of ‘‘77'’ Records ( Limited Editions ) & FREE BOOKLET of monthly issues forwarded on request. 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 
Place Your Orders With 


DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOPS 


104 Western Road, 
Brighton, Sussex. 
Hove 32922 
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JAZZMAN’S DIARY 
Continued from page 33 


The excuses for this apparent loss of 
reason would take too long at this junc- 
ture, so we'll pass over them. On arriving 
back in London, we were met everywhere 
by Pete Burman telling us what fabulous 
premises he had secured for this latest 
addition to the jazz clubs of London. 
On Saturday following, we 
ventured along Oxford Street, leaving the 
Lyttelton Club discreetly on the right. 
Next to the Academy Cinema, a large 
crowd of young people was gathered. A 
queue wound down some steps to the 
inevitable cash box; and beyond, stretch- 
ing imterminably, was the Marquee. 
There were chairs and tables, carpets. 
headroom, two bars (for soft drinks and 
coffee only), a raised bandstand and a 
first class dance floor. The room was 
crowded, and rapidly becoming more so. 
and the atmosphere was something en- 
tirely new. Here, we felt, was the nearest 
thing yet to the ideal jazz club. Luxury 
without pretention, and amplification 
which allowed Dill Jones’ piano to 
dominate the Club. 
As if this wasn’t enough, the music 
was as good as we've heard for a long 
time. A quartet consisting of Dill Jones. 
Johnny Hawksworth, Joe Harriott and 
Danny Craig was rocking the Club. The 
applause from upwards of 500 people at 
the end of each number almost blew the 
Marquee away. It was, to coin a phrase. 
all happening. 
We hunted down Pete Burman and 
Dill Jones and pumped their hands, and 
we suggest that you journey to the Mar- 
quee and do the same. It can’t last, of 
course, but while it does we intend to 
go there often. 


A SALUTE TO THE BLUES 
Continued from page 5 


As his brother Jimmy said, “He taught 
all of us harmony with that old guitar 
of his. The old Chicago crowd are going 
to miss him.” 


Record News 

Vic Feldman has signed with Con- 
temporary records and will record with 
Leroy Vinnegar’s combo along with ex- 
Lunceford trumpeter Gerald Wilson in a 
future release. Roy Eldridge and Cole- 
man Hawkins have joined the regulars at 
Cafe Metropole. Hawk, along with Ben 
Webster, is due for a Jazztone record 
session with some Fietcher Henderson 
alumni, Also in the re-creation line is a 
Sy Oliver tribute to Lunceford on 
Decca. Included in the band are Taft 
Jordan, Boomie Richman, Frank Re- 
hack, and Joe Marshall. Capitol also has 
one coming up under Billie May which 
features- Trummy Young, Willie Smith, 
Dan Grissom, and Jimmy Rowles. Bobby 
Hackett expects to do another Capitol 
LP with Jack Teagarden, Peanuts 
Hucko, and Billy Bauer. Bob Wilbur is 
now doubling on vibes with the regular 
Hackett group and ex-Hermanite Dick 
Hafer has replaced Ernie Caceres. Hilton 


Jefferson now recording for King 
records. 
Recommended 


The Count Basie Band at Newport 
with Jimmy Rushing, Pres, Eldridge, 
Jacquet and Jo Jones on Verve 8243. A 
real swinger all the way. Ditto on 
“Swing’s The Thing” by Illinois Jacquet- 
Roy Eldridge on Verve 8023 with a 
pulsating version of “Lullaby of the 
Leaves”. On Specialty 100 there are the 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


Continued from page 32 


both Frank Dutton and M. Forder ask 
if Charlie Irvis was known to have 
played this instrument at any other re- 
cording session and Frank suggests that 
if Ikey Robinson was the second vocalist 
then he might be the harmonica player 
as well. The only candidate for the role 
of second vocalist other than Robinson 
is Spencer Williams who is suggested by 
M. Forder. 


To sum so far, we are left with the 
cornet player being possibly Ed Allen; 
Bennie Moten or Cecil Scott, clt; pos- 
sibly Charlie Irvis or Ikey Robinson, 
hea; Clarence Williams, jug, vcl; Herman 
Chittison, Spencer Williams or Willie 
‘The Lion’ Smith, p; either tuba or bass 
sax with Cyrus St Clair being the most 
likely candidate for the former instru- 
ment; and possibly Ikey Robinson or 
Spencer Williams, vel. Bearing these 
points in mind Messrs. Dutton, Forder, 
Roscoe, Hammond and Messenger may 
have some second thoughts on the sub- 
ject and possibly others may wish to join 
the fray. 


collected discs of the wild Little Richard 
for those who like raucous blues shouting. 
A “Salute to Bunny” by Ruby Braff is 
the title of a new LP on Victor LPM- 
1510. Assisting Ruby are Benny Morton, 
Pee Wee Russell, Dick Hafer, Nat Pierce, 
Steve Jordan, the late Walter Page, and 
drummer Buzzy Drootin. The tenor solos 
by Hafer are the highpoints of this 
album, Dig also the Jazztone “Battle” LP 
with Rex Stewart, Cootie Williams, 
Hawk, and Bud Freeman locking horns. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL 1957 complete-bound, hard board covers. 
gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- post free. 
BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 
JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 
JAZZ JOURNAL, 1956 complete-bound. 35/-, post 1/6. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 
RECORD CHANGER. 30/- per year. Latest issue (Vol. 15. 
No. 2) or back nos, available, 2/6 post free. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each. 2d postage. 
SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues, 3/3 
per copy. post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.1!2. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


Complete sets of JAZZ JOURNAL 1948 (8 issues), 1949, 1950, 
1951, 1952. In good condition—what offers? Write c/o Jazz 
Journal, Box No. 5. 


USE OF DARKROOM AND ENLARGER REQUIRED 
EVENINGS AND WEEK-ENDS by experienced photo- 
grapher, 35mm. only. Write to T. Standish, 26, Westbourne 
Terrace, London, W.2. 


YOUNG LADY 21, wishes to correspond with anyone, any- 
where, hobbies modern jazz piano records, reading, 
practically anything. Write Jill Blackman, 32, Woodland 
Avenue, Long Riding Estate, Shenfield, Essex, England. 


BENNY GOODMAN DISCOGRAPHY — limited number—75 
duplicated foolscap pages, including alphabetical title index 
‘quotes only English issues—complete with Supplements 1 
and 2: 5s. 6d. (all additional Supplements Is. Od. each) from 
Fry (Discography), 28 Glenburn Road, Kingswood, Bristol. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road, London, W.C.1. 

LONELINESS. Pen and Personal 


Friendships. Marriage 


Partners. All districts and ages. Write for Brochure with 
actual photos to:— EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


FINE FARE FOR FEBRUARY! 


THE BIRTH OF BOP Artists include Charlie Parker, Milt Jackson, Jay and Kai, Stan Getz, 
Zoot Sims, Joe Newman, Max Roach, Sir Charles, Jimmy Raney, Fats Navarro, Shelly Manne, 
Shorty Rogers, Kenny Clark, Don Byas, Oscar Pettiford, Terry Gibbs, George Wallington, and 
many others. Titles: Romance Without Finance/Dexter’s Minor Mad/Jay Bird/Hearing Bells/ 
Chas’n the Lion/Stan’s Mood/Fatso/Church Mouse/Always/Byas a Drink/Jay Jay/Long Tall 
Dexter/King Kong/Mad Be Bop/Bubu/Solitude/Don’t Worry "Bout Me/Lard Pot/Donald Jay / 
Saxon/Dee Dee’s Dance/Coppin’ the Bop/Junior/Dexter Digs In/Unmeditated/Lion Roar/Stealin’ 


Trash/Pete’s Beat/Pumpernickel/Blowin’ For Kicks SET OF FIVE 10” LP’s £10 
GONE WITH GARNER (piano solos) Frantenality/Got You Under My Skin/High Octane/Don’t 
Blame Me/Bouncing With Me/EFull Moon/If I Loved You 10” LP 39/6 
JAZZ VARIATIONS (Fletcher Henderson’s Orch., Jess Stacy’s All Stars, James P. Johnson, etc) 
Milenberg Joys/Snowy Morning BI./12th St. Rag/Stay Blues/I Never Knew/ Noni 10” LP 39/6 
TEDDY WILSON’S ALL STARS (w. Buck Clayton) Melrose Bl./Diga Diga Doo/Love Me or 
Leave Me/Gold Digger’s Song. SID CATLETT’S JAZZMEN Catlett-clysm / Bloodhound 10° LP 39/6 
JOE TURNER (piano solos) Hallelujah/World On a String/Cream In My Coffee/1 Cover the 
Waterfront/Devil and the Deep Blue Sea/Sweet & Lovely/Tea For Two/3 others 10° LP 39/6 
MAYNARD FERGUSON’S HOLLYWOOD PARTY (incl. Bud Shank, Bob Cooper, Bob Gordon, 
etc) Somebody Loves Me/ Night Letter 10” LP 39/6 
MACHITO’S AFRO-CUBISTS The Second Afro-Cuban Suite (Chico O’Farrell) 10” LP 39/6 
SIDNEY BECHET’S ALL STARS (w. DeParis Bros.) Walkin’ & Talkin’/Quiet Please/ Cliff's 
Boogie/Jeepers Creepers 7” 334 RPM 19/6 
LIONEL HAMPTON’S SEPTET (w. Lucky Thompson) Romeo’s Gone Now/Dark Eyes/Lionel 
Choo-Choo 7” 334 RPM 19/6 
GEORGE LEWIS’ RAGTIME BAND Closer Walk With Thee/The Saints 7” 45 RPM 17/6 
A DOCUMENTARY: Conversation with Coleman Hawkins 2 x 12” LP’s in Illustrated Folder. 
New but slightly surface scratched The Set £4-15-0 
BUNK AT THE NEW YORK JAZZ CLUB (Bunk’s last known recorded performance). 
Complete concert with Bunk, Jimmy Archey, Ed Hall, Omer Simeon, Ralph Sutton, and others, 
including Leadbelly as special guest. Over 20 titles on 2 x 12” LP Transcriptions. The Set £3-17-6 


JUST A REMINDER to send for our specially prepared list of impending deletions (all speeds). 
details of which were given in last month’s advertisement. Write now .. . it’s later than you 
think! Ask for details of our RECORD AND BOOK CLUB. Please enclose 6d in stamps for 
the list. . . . and, don’t forget! Wherever you live and whatever you want in jazz, 


Drop a line to 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S.—AIl records sent Inland post/packing free. Overseas free of purchase tax. 
It’s all so easy! All you need is money! 
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VOGUE 


THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ 


Kight New [2-inch Long Players 
to suit every taste 


LAE 12052 


LAE 12063 


LAC 12066 


LAC 12073 


LAC 12074 


LAC 12075 


LAE 12078 


LAE 12090 


SERGE CHALOFF tells the fable of Mabel 

The Fable of Mabel; Sherry; Slam; A Salute to Tiny: Eenie Meenie Minor Mode; Let's 
Jump/ You brought a new kind of love to me: Zoot: Oh Baby: Love is just around the 
corner; Easy Street: All I do is dream of you 


THE BLUES (Featuring Chico Hamilton-Gerry Mulligan, etc.) 
Royal Garden Blues; 2 Degrees East: 3 Degrees West; Walkin’ Carson Blues; Leroy’s Blues/ 
Blues in the night; Blues Going up; Blues on the rocks: Some good fun blues 


ART PEPPER MEETS THE RHYTHM SECTION 
You'd be so nice to come home to; Red pepper blues; Imagination; Waltz me blues: Strait 
life /Jazz me blues: Tin Tin Deo: Star Eyes; Birk’s works 


THE CURTIS COUNCE GROUP 
Landslide; Time after time: Sonor/ Mia: Sarah; A fifth for Frank 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLAYS FOR LOVERS 

What is this thing called love; Girl of my dreams; I can’t give you anything but love; My 
honey’s lovin’ arms; The love nest; I can’t believe that you’re in love with me/Love is just 
around the corner; My cutie’s due at two-to-two today: I love my baby: Careless love; I 
love you truly: Love songs of the Nile 


SHELLY MANNE and HIS FRIENDS VOL. 1. 
Tangerine; I cover the Waterfront: Squatty Roo/Collard greens and black-eyed peas; Stars 
fell on Alabama; The Girl Friend 


ON STAGE—BILL PERKINS OCTET 
Song of the Islands; A hundred years from today; Zing zang; Let me see/For Dancers 
only: Just a child; As they reveled: When you're smiling 


BUDDY COLLETTE VOL. I. 
Cycle; Makin’ Whoopee: Ruby; St. Andrews Place blues; Cheryl Ann: Sunset drive /Jazz 
City blues: Slappy’s tune: Frenesi: Santa Monica: Jungle pipe: Zan 


and three New Extended Players 


7” EP . 
EPG 1223 


EPV 1226 


EPV 1237 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO VOL. 4. 
Brass bell; Everybody loves my baby/Red hot river valley: Riverside blues 


JOE NEWMAN 


This time the dreams on me; Midgets/King size 


MUGGSY SPANIER BROADCASTS “THIS IS JAZZ” 


Bugle call rag: Tin roof blues/Ja-Da: Panama 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 


113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. Tel: KNI 4256/7/8/9 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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